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The Invasion of England. 


CHAPTER III. 
( Continued.) 


cm would appear that the second day had been devoted to 
disembarkation of munitions and supplies, the Ist»Guard 


Corps having been pushed as far as Danbury; but on the third day, 
the one now closing, a vigorous advance had begun early in the 
morning, and by midday the outposts had reached Stock, while 


the main road from Rettenden to Chelmsford was occupied along 


eight miles of its course. The movement on Chelmsford had 


developed itself shortly after midday, and was evidently made 
in great force. Our corps, numbering nearly 16,000 men, had 
taken up a position at Baddow, covering Chelmsford on the 
south-east side. The attack had begun by an artillery fire from 
Sandon, followed by a vigorous assault along the Sandon and 
Danbury road. The village of Great Baddow had been bravely 
held for more than an hour, when a German division made its 
appearance from the direction of Galley Wood, turning the right 
flank of the British position. This was about 3.30 p.m.; no 
authentic information of later date had been received, but as my 
informant left Billericay at 6 p.m.,a rumour was prevalent, no 
one could say upon what foundation, that Chelmsford had been 
captured. “Ifit has been taken,” said my informant as he rose 
to depart, “there will be bad news of our division.” 
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A vacant seat on my right was soon occupied by another 
officer, one who had just come in from the army head-quarters. 
He had been engaged in bringing up the Army Corps from Epsom 
to Epping, and he described the extraordinary appearance pre- 
sented by the transport of the infantry through London in omni- 
buses and cabs. Fast as the regiments could arrive at Victoria 
they were transferred to omnibuses drawn up in two rows along 
the Buckingham Palace Road. Fifty omnibuses carried one 
regiment of 1,000 strong. There were four horses to each vehicle. 
Driving two abreast and following the route through Pall Mall, 
St. Martin’s Lane, and up Tottenham Court Road, the immense 
cavalcade of over 1,000 ommibuses reached Edmonton, from 
whence the troops had marched to Chingford, three miles 
distant, to occupy the ground selected for them. He also des- 
cribed the state of London. Work, save such as the military 
situation required, had ceased. Tens of thousands of people 
thronged the streets, and the wildest rumours were afloat ; at 
one moment the destruction of the invading army was announced, 
at another the fleet was reported to have ‘sunk the German 
flotilla ; the most extraordinary statements found ready credence. 
Men did not stop to inquire into the possibility of this truth, 
anything and everything seemed probable in the sudden crisis 
which had fallen upon the nation. 

“T never before realised,” he said, “the true conditions of the 
artificial existence produced by London. As I looked down on 
the vast mass of human beings that lined our route through the 
City, I got an insight into the helplessness of those millions 
whose toil was given to supply the requirements of luxury. It 
was a vast hive, it is true, but it was a hive in which the sting 
had been taken from the bees.” 

It was now nine o'clock. I lay down on asofa in a back room 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep, for I had been at work since before 
daybreak, and was fairly tired out. 


I had told the azde-de-camp in waiting where I was to be 
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found if wanted, for the information I had received at supper 
about the state of matters at Chelmsford led me to think many 
hours would not pass without bringing serious news from that 
quarter. 

How long I had been asleep I know not, when a hand on 
my shoulder roused me, and a man with a light stood by the 
sofa. I jumped up. 

“The General wants you. There is bad news from the left. 
Our force at Chelmsford has been routed with great loss. The 
general in command is killed. A few stragglers have reached 
Ingatestone by a long détour.” 

I went at once to the General. He was cool and quiet, but 
careworn. He handed me a paper, only saying, “ Read that.” 

I read as follows :— 

“From Colonel —-— to the General Officer commanding 
Cavalry Division, village of Raxwell, 8 p.m. August 17th. 
—I regret to have to report the defeat of the two divisions of 
the 5th Army Corps at Chelmsford. At about 3 p.m. the 
enemy, moving from the direction of Danbury and Malden, 
attacked with great vigour and in overpowering strength the 
front and left of our position, extending from near the Chelmer 
Canal to Great Baddow. His attack was covered by a very 
heavy fire from six batteries of artillery, chiefly directed against 
the village of Sandon, which was immediately in front of the 
centre of our position. 

“This village was held by the first infantry brigade of the 
first division, composed of the first battalion Somersetshire 
regiment, the second battalion of the Lincolnshire regiment, and 
the third battalion Glo’ster regiment. For more than an hour 
this brigade bore with unflinching steadiness the iron storm 
poured upon the village from twenty guns placed upon the 
ridge east of Sandon stream, and from sixteen guns on the 
right of the Danbury Road near Deadtree Hill. At 4 p.m. the 
enemy's infantry advanced in attack formation upon the front 
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and right of the village, which was in flames in many places. It 
is doubtful whether an earlier abandonment of the village would 
not have been advisable in the face of the superior force of the 
enemy ; but such was the tenacity of the hold taken by our 
troops of the position, that despite the overwhelming numbers 
of the assailants, the place was held by us until 5 pm. During 
this time the second brigade of the first division had reinforced 
the first brigade—and both brigades had suffered very severe 
losses. Shortly after five o'clock, while the enemy was making 
renewed assaults upon Sandon—which up to this time had 
resisted ‘all his attacks—a division of his army was observed 
advancing along the main Rettenden road, threatening Great 
Baddow from the south. It therefore became necessary to 
evacuate Sandon, and to fall back on Great Baddow. To cover 
this retirement the second division moved up on the right of 
Sandon, and prolonged the line south of Great Baddow, having 
in its front the left branch of the Sandon stream. Here again 
there took place a desperate and stubborn fight, but numbers, 
weight of artillery, and an extraordinary degree of tactical skill 
on the part of the enemy prevailed, and the second division was 
forced to retire with the loss of one-third of its numbers. It was 
now six o'clock. It was in vain that attempts were made 
to hold and to contest with the advancing foe the village of 
Great Baddow. Constantly prolonging his line of attack 
towards the west, the enemy was enabled by his superior numbers 
to take in flank our positions, one after the other on the 
Moulsham road—while his artillery, now pushed across the 
Sandon ridge, caused immense losses to our closely pressed 
troops retiring between the Chelmer Canal and the Chelmsford 
high road. The remains of our army succeeded in crossing the 
Chelmer River about 6.30 p.m., and the town of Chelmsford was 
occupied by the enemy before seven. Our loss has been severe. 


I have been unable to ascertain its exact proportions, but from 
the nature of the engagement—the vast superiority of the 
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enemy’s artillery, and the difficulty of shaking loose our men 
under fire from those close formations which have become 
habitual in our army—I fear it will be found to have been very 
heavy. By the death of the general commanding the Army 
Corps, the nation has alone suffered a heavy loss. He fell 
during the final assault of the enemy upon Great Baddow, at 
about six o’clock. He was engaged at the moment in leading 
the remains of the first brigade in an attack destined to cover 
the retreat of our army upon Chelmsford. I have also to inform 
you of the death of the major-general commanding the second 
division, who was killed by a shell during the engagement on 
the right of Sandon village. Without attempting to under- 
estimate the extent of the defeat which has befallen the 5th 
Army Corps, I may be permitted to say that the dauntless 
courage and resolution of our men contributed as much to swell 
the list of killed and wounded as did the superior numbers and 
heavier artillery of the Germans. The losses of the enemy have 
been very heavy. 

“T shall continue my retirement on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway at daybreak to-morrow, and expect to reach 
the railway by noon.” 

Such was the story told in the plain language of official 
despatch by the officer who now commanded the wreck of the 
corps which in the morning of this very day had covered 
Chelmsford. , 

What room there was in this curt record of time and fact for 
reading between the lines—what scenes of heroic sacrifice, of 
devotion to duty, of dauntless effort to save a country lay here 
beneath these words penned by a man spent with exhaustion of 
defeat, yet telling in official language the terrible story of the 
day just closed! But war gives little time for these reflections, and 
the ever-pressing question of “ what next ?” draws over each dis- 
aster a merciful curtain of forced forgetfulness. Two facts were now 
plain—the enemy meant to hold on with his left by the Crouch 
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River at Hull Bridge, and swing his right forward from Chelms- 
ford. He had nothing more to fear on his right; he would 
probably advance on London, making the line of the Eastern 
Counties Railway the centre of his movement. 

The next great act of the drama would open along that Epping 
line where I had left our infantry divisions yesterday morning. 
Yesterday morning! It seemed as though ten days had passed, 
so quickly had spun the wheel of event round the axle of time. 

From Waltham, where the army head-quarters had been 
established, was a long fifteen-mile ride; to the west, two hours 
at least by many cross roads, for the main lines all followed the 
direction of the capital, and ran in general south-west and north- 
east courses. It was now2am. I could reach Waltham by 
sunrise or a little later. My horse had had seven hours’ rest. A 
post-boy at the inn knew the road. The promise of liberal rate 
of wage quickly set him at work saddling a stout grey pony, and 
we were soon clear of Heron Hill, heading west for Waltham. 

The night air was fresh and cool mid the leafy lanes of Kelve- 
don. Dawn began to break as we mounted the ridges that rise 
west of the river Roding. It was broad light when we entered 
the big woods of Ongar, and over the fair face of Essex the smile 
of sunrise stole, forgetful of man’s trouble, as through the old 
beech glades of Epping Forest we held our rapid way. 

At the Lion Hotel in Waltham lay the head-quarters of our 
army. Several of the staff officers were up, for the simple 
reason that they had not lain down during the night. 

So it must ever be when the crisis of human life or nation’s life 
has not been forecast and prepared for. 

The nine stitches that might have been saved by the one made 
quietly a few years back, have now to be stitched with fingers 
fevered from overwork—with eyes aching for want of sleep—and 
fortunate will the nation be if, in that supreme moment of its 
history, it finds the human sewing machines that have to bind 
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together the long-forgotten and unheeded rents in its coat-of- 
arms, endowed, cat-like, with a life for every stitch. , 

The poor fellows were literally being worked to death— 
chief of the staff, adjutant-general, quarter-master-general, 
deputies, assistants, and assistant deputies were not only 
burning the candle at both ends, but consuming it also 
in the middle; and yet that was not the cruellest part 
of the operation. It was bad enough to have to expiate 
the sins of others by toil that wrecked health and sapped 
strength in its unceasing labour, but it was worse to feel that 
all this desperate energy was given in vain. Not that the 
full reality of this terrible fact had yet burst in all its naked 
hideousness upon us, but there were some among the head- 
quarter staff, this fair August morning, at Waltham Abbey, 
whose mental vision already saw looming through all their 
efforts and above all their labours the terrible words “too 


late.” 
The news of the disaster at Chelmsford had preceded my 


arrival by some hours. The despatch itself I was the bearer of. 


“Tt is not,” said my general, when we met, “It is not the loss of 
those 8,000 or 9,000 good and true men that is the most serious 
matter, it is the moral effect the defeat will have. It will be 
40,000 men on the other side, and as many less upon ours. We 
cannot afford a single false move in this game. We have a 
strong and very active enemy in front, we have a huge, rich, 
helpless city behind us. Even now, although I do not see 
it, 1 know that panic reigns in London. It cannot be other- 
wise ; the two most cowardly things in creation are capital and 
cosmopolitanism—they are united in London. The wretched 


being who calls himself a man of the world is the world’s worst 
soldier. Capital can fight only at a distance, because its sole 
idea of fighting is to pay some other man to fight for it; collar 


it in its nest, and it will instantly capitulate. 
“T remember,” he went on in the same strain, “ when I first 
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joined the staff of the army many years ago, there was an old 
officer at the Horse Guards who had served under the Great 
Duke. He had a fancy for long rides round London in the 
early summer mornings. I was wont to accompany him in 
these excursions. It was a favourite study with him to choose 
positions for opposing the advance of an imaginary enemy upon 
the capital, and to speculate upon what would happen in the 
event of a landing having been effected on any part of the 
coast, and a dash made at London. Many a time he used 
to say, as we rode homewards through the crowded streets, 
‘Our worst enemy would be here. This shopkeeper would be 
our ruin.’ I only half understood his meaning then, I see it 
clearer now. 

“Look here,’ he continued, pointing to a four-inch-to-the- 
mile map of the country, dotted all over with red and blue 
pins, lying between London and the east coast. “There is our 
position to-day. I have taken away the red pins that marked 
our force at Chelmsford. From Romford to this place, Wal- 
tham Abbey, we have at this moment in camp or village canton- 
ments about 60,000 infantry. There must have been nearly 
two corps of the enemy attacking us yesterday at Chelmsford ; 
these will be too tired to do much to-day, they will probably 
halt at or near the field of battle. To-morrow, Friday, they 
will reach Chipping Ongar, and on Saturday evening they will 
be face to face with us along the three main roads. There 
should be a battle on Sunday—history is so full of Sunday 
battles, that I have often thought this modern world of ours 
was desirous of making atonement to the devil for the ‘Truce 
of God,’ which in the Middle Ages denied that day to fighting. 
However, on Sunday a battle is due, unless something should 
turn up to change the run of events on the line they are now 
following. By that day we should have more than 100,000 
men in line here. This despatch from Chelmsford must not 
get out; we cannot put it on the wires, there are too many 
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newspaper sharks watching every telegraph office for the least 
scrap of news. You must take it yourself to the Council. It is 
now 6a.m., take a special engine to King’s Cross, see the ministers, 
feel the pulse of the town, and be back by night. We shall be 
at Abridge at nine this evening. You can join me there.” 

I had a cup of tea, and set out. Through communication 
had ceased on the Northern and Eastern Railway, but the army 
had kept the line to London still busily engaged. By eight 
o’clock I was in St. James’s. The incessant work of the last 
four days had set its mark on my uniform. I was sadly in 
need of brush, bath, and razor, and it was nine o’clock when I 


presented myself at the council-chamber. 
A meeting of the ministers had been ordered for that hour. 


I was just in time. 

I handed the despatch to the Commander-in-Chief, and with- 
drew. A few minutes later on I was called into the council- 
room, and personally questioned upon the cavalry advance, the 
skirmish at Battle Bridge, and the reports that had been 
received along our line of the enemy’s advance. I quickly saw 
that the news of the disaster at Chelmsford had produced a pro- 
found impression. A corps of 16,000 men had been destroyed 
only twenty-nine miles away. This celerity had not been 
calculated upon. Literally the enemy was but three marches 
distant. True we had 100,000 men between him and the capital ; 
but the despatch spoke of an enemy trained to an extraordinary 
degree of tactical perfection, and if the fortune of war again 
declared against us, London was gone. On the other hand, if it 
transpired that the seat of Government was to be moved to 
Portsmouth, panic would reign supreme ; and if terror once took 
possession of this vast accumulation of human beings, there was 
no saying what would be the result. Like the panic which 
ensues when the shout of “fire” rings in the ears of an audience 
gathered in a theatre, would be the struggle among those help- 
less crowds to get away from the city. 
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Better put on a brave face. 

The Court was safe in the Isle of Wight ; if the worst came, 
the Ministry could depart at the eleventh hour for Portsmouth, 
and the machinery of Government could be carried on from 
that place. 

I answered the questions put to me as briefly as I could, 
until at last I was asked by one of the ministers if I could 
account for the superiority of the German soldier in tactical 
skill over our troops. There was something in the tone in 
which the question was asked, and in the look and manner of 
the questioner, that caused my blood to warm as I replied :— 

“Tt is not difficult to account for it. They do not in Germany 
rate their soldiers as the lowest grade in the social scale; they 
have not sacrificed the efficiency of their army to the vested 
interests of the landholder, the politician, and the shopkeeper ; 
they have not destroyed their peasantry to suit the require- 
ments or to gratify the idle fancies of sportsmen, be they city 
plutocrats or country aristocrats ; they have not tried to govern 
their country by means of a vast debating club whose delibera- 
tions began when fox-hunting was closing, and ended when 
grouse-shooting was beginning ; because in fine, Sir, they had 
men and soldiers, and not lawyers and politicians, to guide and 
man their ship of State for them.” 

I stopped, and it was full time. Had a German shell 
descended through the ceiling at that moment and burst on the 
big inkstand in the centre of the table round which they were 
sitting, there could not have been more intense astonishment 
depicted on the faces of the group. 

Many a long year has passed since that day, but amid the 
weary hours which often come back to me in this, the evening 
of my life, the sole satisfaction in all the retrospect is the 
memory of that moment, when, standing before the Council, I 
was able to tell them the truest words they had ever listened to. 

I left the council-room, and passed out into the open street. 
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Whitehall was full of men eager for news. The paper boys 
were busy shouting: “ Battle of Chelmsford—great slaughter ! 
| Our victory at Battle Bridge.” Public-houses, eating-shops, and | | 

newsboys seemed to have trade pretty much to themselves. | 
I passed on to Charing Cross Station. I had known the traffic | 
manager in other days. No one could give me more accurate 
information of the signs of the times, for his railway now repre- 
sented the back door of London, and he, the porter at the gate, 
was the man to say whether the flight had yet begun. 

“ As fast as they can get away,” was his report. “ But more 
by the South-Western than by us,” he went on. “ Dover, Ports- 
mouth, the Isle of Wight, and Plymouth are filling rapidly. 
The trains are crowded with families, flunkeys, plate-chests, and 
jewel-cases, night and day since Tuesday, and getting more 
crowded daily. Great numbers are crossing over to France. | 
I notice numbers of Jews going too—the rats leaving the ship.” 

“Worse than rats,’ I answered, “ for rats do not eat holes in 
the vessel’s hull before they quit it.” 

The traffic manager was one of those men whom England has 
produced so often, that for a century, or more, she has been 
in the habit of giving them away to her colonies or to America | 
for nothing. John’s-son, Tom’s-son, Will’s-son, Betty’s-son, | 
Robin’s-son, England’s-son—the untrained, undisciplined, soil- 
divorced children that might have been made the rooted pillars 
of the State which flung them forth so lightly from her bosom. 

. “Come out to the platform, and see for yourself,” said the 
manager. 

We went out: a very long train was drawn up, the platform was | 
densely crowded; vast quantities of baggage were being wheeled 
along or carried by the passengers themselves. There were many 
ladies and children—all looked anxious, careworn, and flurried ; 
| sometimes a tall footman in livery could be seen struggling 
| along with a pug under one arm and a portmanteau in the other; 


fat old ladies were being huddled about and got with difficulty 
21 | 
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into carriage doorways. Feeble old men tottered along in 
charge of son or daughter; babies in arms, draggled nurse- 
maids, children of all ages in dresses and faces that told the 
story of hurried preparations at home—all these, the feeble and 
the helpless waifs of artificial luxury, here, for the first time in 
their poor lives, brought face to face with the stern reality of 
existence. I had seen enough. “ Poor people,” I thought, as I 
turned away from them, “has all your teaching and all your 
civilisation only brought you to this helpless state — scarce 
better than when you were children in arms? How many of 
you can even feed yourselves, making or cooking the common 
needs of bread and meat? How many among you can make 
clothes to cover your nakedness, or put up the rudest shelter 
to fence off the beat of rain or the breath of wind? Your 
very wealth has become a millstone tied around your 
necks in this flood of sorrow which has overwhelmed you.” 

I passed out from the railway station, and held my way 
towards the City. The excitement had increased since morning, 
and was increasing as the day wore on. The newspaper offices 
in the Strand and Flcet Street were besieged with crowds of 
people anxious to hear news—some stood passive, others 
shouted aloud, calling for details of the battle of yesterday. I 
questioned several persons as to what they had heard of the 
battle. Many rumours had come, they said ; but the official 
accounts were of the most meagre description. We had been 
defeated, but the extent of our loss was not mentioned ; no one 
knew what progress the invaders had made. The murmurs 
were loud and deep. An ominous idea seemed to be spreading 
that the Government was unequal to cope with the situation. I 
passed on further towards the east. In one or two of the usually 
silent and deserted City churches bells were being rung, and 
people were going in to “special prayer,” as the notices on the 
doors said, “for help against the enemy.” Alas! that part of 
the national defence seemed to have been as much neglected in 
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the past as the other. The great Protector’s formula had 
been forgotten ; our powder had got damp, and the trust in God 
had disappeared. A large number of police were collected in 
front of the Mansion House, and strong patrols were moving 
about the Bank and Exchange. I questioned some of the sub- 
officers as to the meaning of these precautions. An ugly feeling 
had shown itself in Whitechapel and beyond the Tower— 
| crowds of idle men had been collecting, and threats of pillage 
| and destruction of property had been heard. “ At present,” said 
| my informant, “they can’t do much, for they want leaders; the | 
chiefs of one lot won’t be obeyed by the others; but if any 
one man, or a few men, get a lead among them, there will be 
nasty work at a short notice. They don’t want the will to do 
harm,” he said, “someone to point out the job to them is all 
they need.” “National danger?” he said, in response to my 
remark that in a moment of national danger they might be 
depended upon to maintain order, “ Lor’ bless you, Sir, them 
sentiments don’t live in such places as the City Road—the 
national danger to them is the danger of empty stomachs. 
There are a quarter of a million of people east of where we 
stand that aren’t two clear days away from starvation at any 
time of their lives.” I took a cab and drove further towards 
the east ; there was a crowd assembled listening to a man who 
was addressing them from a costermonger’s cart. I wedged my 
way into the crowd and listened. “And how do you stand 
now?” I heard him ask them. “You didn’t make this war, it 
was made for you; but you will be the sufferers all the same. 
You are always the sufferers ; whatever side wins, the people 
lose—they never get any higher—work, work, work, with just | 
enough of wage to keep body and soul together, and always : 
} enough of want to make work a necessity. Well, look now, | 
what is going to happen. The men you worked for are not 
able to keep from the enemy the riches you have given them. 
All the gold piled together by the sweat of your lives will 
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become the plunder of the foreigner, while you are left to 
starve.” 

I had heard enough. In the gloomy looks of the listening 
throng there was little to be hoped for of that spirit of which a 
French marshal once said, “I begin to think the situation critical 
for my troops when I am told the men of the town are behind 
the barricades, and the women are throwing the crockery from 
the housetops.” 

I turned back again towards the west. Volunteers were still 
coming in from the western and southern counties, and there 
was a camp in Hyde Park on the very ground where nearly 
forty years before had stood that great temple of glass which 
was raised to commemorate the beginning of the reign of peace 
and the end of war—fitting material for the worshippers of that 
creed which would make man the dispenser and the dispensator 
of his own misfortune ; as well might we have raised a column 
to the abolition of death by Act of Parliament. 

But it was in the vast dull world of terraces, gardens, streets, 
roads, places, and squares of New Kensington that the eye 
found strongest evidence of the rude awakening that had burst 
upon the long dream of security. Those legions of poor blue- 
china, peacock-feathered people—those miles of dadoed and 
daffodiled interiors—how infinitely forlorn and desolate they 
were now! I thought of the days when I had seen them in 
their glory; when a new wall-paper had been of greater conse- 
quence than a brigade of infantry, and a bit of blue crockery 
was worth more than a marshal’s baton. I remembered having 


heard, long ago, a professor delivering himself on war to a select 
circle of devout listeners—in one of these now untenanted 
mansions. I had been the only soldier present, and it seemed 
that, like the Reverend Chadband of fiction, the philosopher was 
“improving the occasion” of my presence by indulging in a 
denunciation of war, which was to disappear, he said, before 
the march of intellect. Alas! where was the professor now? 
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He had disappeared, along with his congregation, before the 
march of the invader. And yet how stable he had seemed to 
his admirers! How soothing it all was to hear that the world 
was never more going to do rough or violent things—that people 
would always have nice blue china, and pretty little Dresden 
and Sévres figures, and music, and pictures to amuse them; and 
that as the planets revolved round the sun at their several dis- 
tances, so would the rich and poor, always maintaining their 
respective stations unchanged, revolve round the twin central 
suns of art and culture! Ah! yes, modern philosophy was a 
very nice thing ; but modern war had something to say to the 
world yet. 

It was late on Thursday evening when I again reached the 
head-quarters of the army. The day had passed over without 
movement on the part of the enemy. He appeared, however, to 
be closing up towards his front as our cavalry advance had re- 
ported clouds of dust along the roads between Chelmsford and 
Stock. There was little doubt that the following day would 
witness a forward movement along the two principal roads 
which led from Chelmsford and Billericay towards Hainault and 
Epping Forest. Friday came, bringing with it, as the General 
had anticipated, the forward movement. All day long we could 
hear at intervals the sounds of artillery fire, as our cavalry 
division and light troops fell back before the enemy’s columns. 
His advance covered a front of about nine miles. In the evening 
of Friday his left column was in front of Brentwood, his centre 
columns had occupied the villages of Doddinghurst and High 
Ongar, and his right stood at Fyfield. 

All this day the work of reinforcing the army and bringing 
up ammunition and supplies went on. The roads in rear of our 
position were blocked with transport trains of every kind carry- 
ing stores to the front. Detachments were moving up from 
London, work was being done that should have been done a 
month earlier. News reached us on this day that our fleet had 
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attacked the enemy’s flotilla, but it was afterwards found that 
the shallow waters and numerous sands of Ray, Foulness, and 
St. Peter's had prevented our vessels getting within reach of the 
German boats. 

During the latter portion of Thursday we had pushed forward 
two divisions of infantry to Brentwood, to threaten the left of 
the enemy’s advance on that line; the cavalry had orders to 
hold as long as possible the roads leading from the enemy’s 
centre, and cover the left of the force at Brentwood. It was 
expected that the enemy would have to attack, in front, at the 
latter place, and thus expose himself to severe loss ; but early on 
Saturday morning his centre columns moving from Doddinghurst, 
pushed back our cavalry and light troops on that line to within 
a mile of Stapleford Abbot, and thus threatening the town of 
Brentwood in flank, had compelled the two divisions to retire on 
Romford. When Saturday closed the enemy’s four great 
columns were bivouacked as follows:—No. 1 at Thornwood 
Common, holding the main road from Epping. No.2 at Hawk’s 
Hill Wood, two miles-and-a-half east of Epping village. No. 3 
at Stapleford Tawney. No. 4 column had apparently moved to 
its right, avoiding Brentwood, and was bivouacked somewhere 
between that place and Navestock. Their advance covered 
about ten miles of country ; its main line appeared to be directed 
upon the Abridge and Epping roads, but as yet it was impos- 
sible to say whether the principal attack would be developed 
against our flanks or centre. 


W. F. BUTLER. 


(To be continued.) 
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Catholic Portrait Gallery, No. 2. 


ARCHBISHOP STONOR. 


HE elevation of the Hon.and Right Rev. Monsignor Stonor 

to the Archbishopric of Trebizond affords a fitting moment 

for presenting to the public a portrait of the unwearied Prelate to 
whom English-speaking visitors to Rome have been so long and 
so much indebted. A correspondent, writing from Rome, says :— 


Monsignor Stonor is so widely known and appreciated by the 
English Catholics who come here, as a man who spares no pains 
to do his countrymen, who may have the remotest claim, or 
none, upon his kindness, every service, great or small, that lies 
in his power, that one feels as though, in a sense, the Holy 
Father honours each one separately through Monsignor Stonor. 
There are others, not English, however, who have known and 
felt his generosity during his long Roman career, who also with 
no less satisfaction view his promotion. The Canons of St. John 
Lateran are honoured by the new dignity of their Senior Canon, 
and if the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, being the home of 
embryonic Archbishops, only adds one more name to a long 
list, Oscott, to which perhaps such honours are rarer and _there- 
fore dearer, may be honestly proud of another eminent son. 
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Through Presbytery Windows. 


HE ABBE ROU X,whose “ Pensées” were welcomed in Paris 
Cc as a book from the provinces seldom is, joined a meeting 
at Clermond Ferrand of the Réforme Sociale, founded by 
Frédéric Le Play, and gave a conference on the social condition 
of Auvergne in which his undoubted distinction is as evident as 
it was in his best and earliest work. The conference is reported 
in the organ of the Réforme Sociale (Société d’ Economie Sociale, 
Paris). Claiming for Le Play’s undertaking the singular mission 
that combines science with the apostolate, the speaker examines 
by the light of that thinker’s doctrine the rural life of Auvergne 
in its religion, its family relations, its agricultural labour, and its 
connexion with the liberal professions in the towns. In regard 
to religion M. Roux claims for Auvergne a more than common 
fidelity to that which makes for social peace. Nevertheless 
“there is,” he says, “such or such a hamlet hidden in the depths 
of some ravine, where what may be called, by an ironic courtesy, 
free-thought, breaks loose from all restraints of good taste, and 
manifests itself in ways that would scandalise the chef-eu of an 
arrondissement.” But generally the peasant is an obstinate opti- 
mist, resolved to give what is due to God, but to refuse nothing 
to Cesar, and to preserve a perfect accord between his form of 
Christianity and the social authorities. 

“Let me,” says the Abbé, “explain myself by a contrast. I 


wish it were possible to overhear an exchange of religious senti- 
ments between a vineyard proprietor on the banks of the Allier 
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and a priest from the great Steppe. If the Mongol should ques- 
tion the sincerity of his convictions, our countryman—supposing 
that he is not a Voltairian—would have immediately on his lips 
the word of Voltaire: ‘If God did not exist, man would be 
obliged to invent Him.’ But imagine what scandal such a saying 
would cause among those patriarchal tents which your illustrious 
master [Le Play] named, I believe, the truest home of happiness 
and virtue. There, the faith in a God of rewards, in a life better 
than this present life, teaches to successive generations resigna- 
tion and hope. Here—setting aside the few who will not be 
wanting in any place or time—this same faith, with the rites 
intended to constantly renew its impressions, and the sacerdotal 
hierarchy which has the charge of assuring the durability of 
dogma and the regularity of observances, is hardly considered 
to be more than the supplement—indispensable, no doubt—of the 
magistrate and the gendarme. In tracing this parallel, I cannot 
forget the contrast which Le Play has drawn between two great 
nations, or rather two races, who perhaps to-morrow will divide 
the world. . . . ‘Resting almost exclusively in the thought 
of the life to come, the Russian religion inspires in the 
Russian neither entire devotion to his fellow creatures 

nor full appreciation of the advantages secured 
by the moral order in the life which now is. This religion 
developes resignation amid sufferings, and serenity in the 
presence of death, rather than love of labour and a solici- 
tude for social interests. The Americans have, like 
the Russians, a very certain faith as to the future life; 
but they are also convinced that the practice of Christianity 
secures to a people, independently of eternal salvation, superiority 
in the life that is.” I do not know whether the tendencies now 
governing our foreign policy affect my impartiality, but from 
the temper of the French peasant I deduce a new argument in 
favour of the Russian alliance. I[ think there is more to be 
gained for him from Russian than from Yankee association.” 


This opinion is that of a man who has lived intimately in 
the heart of the village and the field of France during his 
whole intellectual maturity, as none but a priest could live— 
profoundly exfoncé in his surroundings amongst which lie his 
sacred obligations. And assuredly if the thrifty French 
peasant amid his vineyards needs association with the Russian 
living detached in his tents, what is not our own English 
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need of a religious spirit less acute to perceive the utility of 
picty! In introducing his remarks (they have less originality, 
so that the reader can imagine them for himself) on the 
decline of parental authority, the Abbé Roux has a charming 
digression :— 


“There was much surprise, and with reason, some twenty 
years ago, at the discovery in a weekly review in_ the 
Parisian great world (was it the great world? I may be half 
in error) of a pzguant apology for marriage and paternity. 
It sounded like something done for a wager. But the author 
justified himself victoriously week by week. . . . ‘ Monsieur 
Madame, et Bébé’ was a graceful idyll of the home and the nursery 
following on the banal scenes of ‘high life’ and of the boule- 
vard. . . . And yet, until then no one had ventured to offer 
marriage and paternity to the bachelor as a brand-new pleasure, 
and to prepare him for constancy in affection by his very love of 
change. The manof thirty-five, who has devoted fifteen years, 
singly to his own amusement, is in searchof anew toy. Then 
the child is invented. True, one cannot weary of the child. But 
the child grows, is altered, is often marred. He becomesa con- 
stant care and only occasionally a pleasure. The father might 
be better prepared for that bitterness to come if he had under- 
taken the work of fatherhood as a duty rather than a delight. 
But is it against our grim ploughmen, with all their foresight, all 
their freedom from illusions, that we are to bring the charge of 
a too great self-surrender to the joys of paternity? Yes, in 
truth! These men, so roughto themselves, are sometimes—nay, 
are often—the very types of fatherly weakness. It seems as 
though their strength were used up in their struggle with the 
elements, which is for them the great thing, the only thing. And 
the child, when they find him again, after their long hours of 
labour, is their recreation and rest.” 


But here there is assuredly no lesson for Englishmen. Not 
tempted to a too tender pleasure in their little sons and 
daughters are the English father and mother among the work- 
ing classes. A dreary tolerance of the poor unwelcome, un- 
delightful childhood that minimises their own chances of 
pleasure and leisure after their own taste, is a more common 
temper here than the fondness which inspires the French 
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peasant to deny himself for the sake of his children’s earthly 
future. Such fondness, rather too austerely, reproved as a fault 
by M. Roux, is a fault for which our own town and village 


would be the better. 
A. C. OPIE. 
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Stuart Relics. 


HE following Relics of the House of Stuart, ‘of which so 
many have been brought together at the New Gallery, 
are in the possession of Catholics :— 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES IV. (1488-1513). King James IV. is 
represented in three-quarters view to our left, wearing bushy 
hair under a dark cap, a dark mantle and red vest; he holds 
a pink. Above the head is “Anno 1507.” 


The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 


PORTRAIT OF MARY OF GUISE, QUEEN OF JAMES V. (By 
Janet.) Mary of Guise’s bust portrait in three-quarters view 
to our right. Wears a white and jewelled French cap over her 
dark brown hair, a high white ruff and a black coat embroidered 
with gold, slashed to show the lighter coloured gown beneath. 
A gold collar with a jewelled pendant of the Holbein type is 
about the neck. 13 by 13 in. 


Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., of Corby. 


PORTRAIT OF MARY, QUEEN OF ScoTs. A bust, the face 
being in three-quarters view to our left; dark grey eyes to the 
front, fresh colour, light yellow hair, enclosed by a net of gold 
wire ; her grey dress, studded with gold buttons, is slashed to 
show the scarlet garment within. 13 by 12 in. panel. 


Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., of Corby. 


PORTRAIT OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, (1586.) A 
three-quarters length, life-size figure, to the knees, fronting the 
spectator, the face in three-quarters view to our left; dark 
brown hair and eyes; in the right hand is a book with gold 
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clasps and a dealt grey cover; the left hand rests on the arm 
of a large chair covered with scarlet ; she wears a white lace 
cap, high wired ruff, black dress with, on the arms, half-sleeves 
of wired lace. Hanging from her neck is a silver crucifix, 
evidently the same as in the “Memorial” portraits of the 
queen, three of which are in this Gallery lent by Her Majesty, 
the Earl of Darnley, and Blairs College. Behind the figure is 
written, “Maria D. G. Scotorum Regina, 1586, £tatis sva 45.” 
This date assigns the picture to the period of Fotheringhay. 
From the Hamilton Sale. 64 by 38 in. 
The Lord Herrves. 


PORTRAIT OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS: in the background 
is a representation of the execution of the queen. A whole- 
length life-size standing figure, turned slightly to our left, 
holding a crucifix in the right hand, and in the left hand a book 
bound in white, with one finger between its leaves ; the ribbons 
intended to fasten the book are blue. Black dress, trimmed with 
dark brown fur; a large ruff is about the neck, a white cap 
covers the brown hair, and a long white cloak hangs from the 
shoulder to the ground behind the figure. Above, on our left, is 
the royal Scottish escutcheon fully emblazoned ; on our right is 
written in gold: “Waria Scotie Regina Angle, et Hybernie 
vere Pvinceps et Heres legitima Jacobt Magne Britannie Regis 
Mater. Quvam svorum herest vexatam rebellione oppressam, 
refugy cavsa verbo Eliz. Regine et cognate innixam in Angliam 
an. 1568 descendentem, 19. An captivam perfidia detinvit 
milleque calumnis tradvxit crvdeli senatvs Anglict sententia 
herest instigante, nect traditvr aci2. Kal, Mart. 1587, a servilt 
carnifice Obtruncatvr an’ etat Regnig. 45.” On the right of the 
figure is a representation in small figures of “A v/a Fodringha™ .” 
showing the queen blinded with a white handkerchief and kneel- 
ing with her head on the block; her shoulders are bare; she 
wears a red bodice and a black skirt ; her neck is bleeding from 
a blow of the axe, with which the executioner standing at her side 
is about to strike again; he wears a short white apron. These 
persons are on the scaffold, which is draped with black; two 
guards with halberds stand behind the scaffold ; two gentlemen, 
the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with white rods in their 
hands, and a third are at this part of the scene. At the other 
end of the scaffold a gentleman is writing in a note-book ; near 
him are four other gentlemen, two of whom appear in great 
distress. Below this design is written in gold, as before: 
“ Reginam sereniss™ Regum filiam, vxorem, et matrem, astantibus 
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commissaris et ministris R. El. carnifex secubi percvtit atq vno 
et altero itv trvcvlenter savciate tertio et caput abscindit.” 
Behind the large figure of the queen are two small figures of 
women dressed in black with white ruffs, conversing and lament- 
ing the fate of their mistress the queen. These figures repre- 
sent Jane Kenmethie and Elizabeth Curle. This painting and 
its neighbours are called “ Memorial” pictures, and they belong 
toa class of portraits which seem to have been designed to com- 
memorate the death of the queen. Another example of a 
similar kind is known to have been sold at Christie’s many 
years ago, but it has not been traced to the present owners. 
The Queen’s picture, which hangs as the centre of the group, 
embodies the same design—with minor differences as here 
described in the notes concerning them—as the others. The 
inscription on one of the other two conveys similar censure upon 
James I. to that expressed in this example. Here follows an 
account rendered to Burleigh by his agent, an eye-witness of the 
scene in the hall at Fotheringhay, who is probably represented 
by the figure making notes near the scaffold. The reporter, 
after describing at length the preparations for,the execution, 
and Mary’s demeanour and approach to the hall, thus proceeds 
with his narrative :—‘“ Then she began to kiss hir crucifix, and 
to cross hirself saying these wordes, ‘Even as Thy armes, oh, 
Jesu Christ, were spreadd heer upon the cross, so receive me 
into the armes of mercye.’ Then the two executioners kneeled 
downe unto hir, desiring hir to forgive them hir death. Shee 
answered, ‘I forgive yow with all my harte. For I hope this 
death shall give an end to all my troubles.’ They, with hir two 
weomen helping, began to disroabe hir, and then shee layde the 
crucifix upon the stoole. One of the executioners tooke from 
hir neck the Agnus Dei, and shee layde hold of it, saying shee 
would give it to one of hir weomen, and withall told the 
executioner that he should have monye for it. Then they 
tooke off hir chayne. Shee made hirself unready with a 
kinde of gladnes, and smiling, putting on a payer of sleeves with 
hir owne hands which the two executioners before had rudely 
putt off, and with such speed, as if she had longed to be gone 
out of the worlde. During the disroabing of this queen, shee 
never altered hir countenance, but smiling sayde shee never had 
such groomes before to make hir unreadye, nor ever putt of [off] 
hir cloathes before such a companye. At lengthe unattyred and 
unapparelled to hir petticoat and kirtle, the two weomen burst 
out into a great and pittiful shrieking, crying, and lamentation, 
crossed themselves, and prayed in Lattine. The queen turned 
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towards them: ‘ We cry vous, j ay preye pur vous ,’ and so crossed 
and kissed them, and badd them praye for hir. Then with a 
smiling countenance shee turned to hir men servantes, Melvin 
and the rest, crossed them, badd them farwell, and pray for hir 
to the last. One of the weomen having a Corpus Christi cloathe, 
lapped it upp three corner wise, and kissed it and put it over 
the face of hir queen, and pynned it fast to the caule of hir head. 
Then the two weomen departed. The queen kneeled downe 
upon the cushion resolutely and, without any token of feare of 
deathe, sayde allowde in Lattin the psalme, ‘/z ¢e, domine, 
confido. Then groaping for the block, shee layde downe hir 
head, putting hir chain over hir backe with bothe hir handes, 
which, holding their still, had been cut off, had they not been 
espyed. Then she layde hirself upon the block most quieily, 
and stretching out hir armes and legges cryed out: “ /z manus 
tuas, domine, commendo spiritum meum,’ three or four times. 
Att last while one of the executioners held hir streightly 
with one of his handes, the other gave two strokes with an 
axe before he did cutt of [off] hir head, and yet lefte a little 
grissle behinde. Shee made very smale noyse, no part stirred from 
the place where shee laye. The executioners lifted upp the head, 
and bad God save the Queen. Then hir dressinge of lawne 
fell from hir head, which appeared as graye as if shee had byn 
three score and ten yeares olde, powled very shorte. Hir face 
much altred, hir lipps stired upp and downe almost a quarter 
of an hower after hir head was cut off. Then sayde Mr. 
Deane [Fletcher of Peterborough], ‘So perish all the Queen’s 
ennemyes.’” 
Llars College. 

PORTRAIT OF JAMES I. Small, whole-length, seated figure, 
nearly in front view, fully dressed in royal .robes, at the side of a 
table covered with a red cloth, on which is a plumed hat. 


The Earl of Denbigh. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I. (By Van Dyck.) Life-size, nearly 
three-quarters length figure, standing near a table on which is a 
helmet ; bare-headed, body in armour; grasping a military 
baton in one hand and resting the other hand on the helmet. 
Face nearly in full view. 40 by 31 in. 

The Duke of Norfolk, EAL, K.G. 


PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. (By G. Hon- 
thorst.) Whole-length, life-size, standing figure, aged about 
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forty years, nearly in full-view, right hand on table, feather fan 
in left hand: plumed head-dress ; white falling-ruff, bare breast, 
black dress extended on a wheel-farthingale, and embroidered 
with flowers ; rich white lace cuffs. In the breast is a large 
jewel of gold in the form of a cross, and crowned. An ensezgne 
hangs from a chain on the breast ; on the left sleeve is a jewel 
comprising a crowned “A.” A large pearl in the left ear is 
secured by a black cord to the neck and passing under the ruff. 


The Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRIETTA MARIA. (By Van Dyck.) Dress 
repainted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The Earl of Ashburnham. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I. (By Van Dyck?). Bust, life-size in 
three-quarters view to our right. 38 by 33 in. 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRIETTA, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. Half- 
length, life-size, in three-quarters view to our right, right hand 
on breast. 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRIETTA MARIA. (By Van Dyck). A 
version of the profile belonging to her present Majesty.  Life- 
size, half-length figure in profile to our right, bare-headed, dark 
hair, in ringlets on the neck, grey dress and blue breast-knot. 


The Earl of Denbigh. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES II. (formerly belonging to Father 
Huddleston). Half-length figure, in three-quarters view to our 
left ; dark wig and coat ; collar and badge of the Garter. 


Francis H. Riddell, Esq. 


PORTRAIT OF CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA. (By Sir P. 
Lely.) Life-size, three-quarters length, standing figure, as St. 
Catherine, seen in three-quarters view to our left ; face looking 
up to our right, holding palm and broken wheel; white satin 
dress and grey scarf. This picture represents Her Majesty in 
the character of St. Catherine, a manner in which she caused 
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herself to be painted at whole length by Huysman, as engraved 
by W. Sherwin and R. Tompson. This portrait was painted for 
Lord Clifford of the “ Cabal.” The earrings here depicted were 
given to him by Queen Catherine, and are still preserved at 
Ugbrooke, Chudleigh, seat of the owner of the painting. For 
notes on the Queen and her portraits, see Mr. Cleland’s picture 
and Mr. Stephens’ piece of beadwork, in the latter of which she 
appears with her royal consort in the Portuguese costume and 
coiffure worn on her arrival in England, 1662. In the catalogue 
by Chiffinch, of King James’s pictures, No. 1,191 is the “ Queen- 
Dowager, half-lengtn,” marked as by Lely, and “unfinished.” 
R. Gaywood’s print of this lady, “taken from the original as it 
was presented to Don Francesco de Mello, Ambassador of Por- 
tugal in London,” was doubtless from the picture presented to 
Charles as a sort of voucher of the beauty of the bride which her 
parents, then not long established on the throne of Portugal, 
sent for the purpose to London. The print was probably pro- 
duced for the benefit of the public at large. Hollar engraved 
the same portrait. The Strawberry Hill portrait is now at 
Montreal, Kent. 56 by 46 in. 
The Lord Clifford. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE RUPERT. (By Sir P. Lely.) Life- 
size, three-quarters length figure. 54 by 47 in. 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 


PORTRAIT OF MARY ‘OF MODENA, WIFE OF JAMES II. 
Life-size, half-length figure, in three-quarters view to our left, 
eyes to the front ; blue robe trimmed with ermine. 36 by 31 in. 


Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., of Corby. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES, DUKE OF YORK, as Lord High 
Admiral (afterwards James II.) Three- -quarters length, life-size 
figure, turned to our right, face nearly in full view, eyes to the 
front ; holding a leading-staff. Wearing a full brown wig, cravat 
of lace, breastplate, sleeves embroidered - with flowers in gold and 
silver, white under-sleeves, red sash and ribbons, buff coat. In 
the background is a marine view, with a large ship decorated 
with flags. She is probably the Royal Sovereign, and her flags 
allude to the fact that the Duke improved the then current 
system of sea-signals. The flags include pennants, the red 
ensign at the stern, old union jacks at the peak and mizen res- 
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pectively, and the red Admiralty standard, with the anchor, on 
the foremost head for the Lord High Admiral, a dignity James 
held from 1660 to the passing of the Test Act. He was succeeded 
by Prince Rupert. The Royal Standard is on the mainmast. 
Sailing and rowing-boats are on the sea. 

The Marques of Bute, K.T. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH. (By Netscher 
and Wyck.) Small, whole-length figure in profile to our left, 
wearing a plumed hat, red coat, and buff boots, riding a charger 
which is rearing to that side. In the background a battle near 


a castle on a hill. 
The Marquis of Bute, K.T. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES 
III.) By B.Gennari. A life-size, nearly three-quarters length 
figure, turned in three-quarters view to our left, the face and eyes 
to the front. In armour, except the head, on which is a slightly 
powdered wig ; Jeft hand on hip, right hand on_leading-staff. 
On the breast are the badge of the Thistle and the blue ribbon 


of the Garter. 47 by 44 in. 
Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES. 
III.) By B. Gennari. Half-length, life-size, in three-quarters 
view to our right, face in three-quarters ; in armour, except the 
head, on which is a large and fully powdered wig. 36 by 31 in. 


Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS MARIA CLEMENTINA. Half-length, 
life-size figure, nearly in full view, eyes to the front and downward. 
Hair rolled up, fully powdered, and laced with pearls; open 
bust, white dress, red mantle lined with ermine. 

Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES 
III.) Half-length, life-size figure, fronting the spectator; head 
in three-quarters view to our left ; brown wig and sleeves, breast- 


plate. 36 by 31 in. 
Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., of Corby. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD, an Infant. 
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(By B. Gennari.) Whole length, life-size figure, seated, nearly 
in full view, on a red cushion, wearing a white dress and apron. 
On the extended right hand is a parrot. Curtain and landscape 
in the background. 58 by 45 in. 

Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD as a Child. (By 
B. Gennari.) Three-quarters length, small life-size figure stand- 
ing in three quarters view to our left, face in the same direction, 
eyes to the front; left hand on hip; powdered hair, breast- 
plate, blue ribbon, embroidered sleeves. 67 by 52 in. 


Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES 
III.) Three-quarters length, life-size figure in armour, standing 
and pointing with the right hand, holding a leading-staff to a 
map lying at his side, blue ribbon over breastplate. Bare head, 
‘powdered wig. Page standing at our left. 

Blairs College. 


PORTRAIT OF MARY OF MODENA. Three-quarters length, 
life-size figure, reclining on left elbow to our right, and with her 
right resting on a lap-dog; face in three-quarters view to our 
left, eyes to the front. Brown hair, falling in ringlets on 
shoulders ; open bust, loose white linen under a dark amber- 
coloured satin robe. See No. 121. 49 by 39 in. 


The Earl of Denbigh. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD (CHARLES III.), 
formerly in the possession of Cardinal York. Half-length, life- 
size figure in armour, and in three-quarters view to our left ; 
bare-headed, powdered hair ; eyes to the front. 


The Lord Braye. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD, aged about 
thirteen years. Half-length, small life-size figure, standing 
nearly in profile to our right, turning his face to look at the 
spectator; brown wig, dark breastplate, marone coat. 36 by 
I3 in. 

Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., of Corby. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS MARIA CLEMENTINA. Half-length 
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figure, face in three-quarters view to our left, eyes to the front ; 
powdered hair, open bust, blue cloak, red gown. 
Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS LOUISA OF STOLBERG.  Half- 
length, life-size, in three-quarters view to the left, playing on a 


lute. 35 by 31 in. 
Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS LOUISA MARIA THERESA, 
DAUGHTER OF PRINCE JAMES. Three-quarters length, small 
life-size figure of a girl, turned to our left, the face in full view, 
holding flowers in left hand ; flowers in hair, blue dress. 36 by 


31 in. 
Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., of Corby. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE HENRY BENEDICT, CARDINAL YORK 
(HENRY IX). This picture belonged to the Cardinal. Half- 
length, life-size figure, in three-quarters view to our right, 


holding paper in his hands ; red cape, etc. 
The Lord Braye. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE HENRY BENEDICT, CARDINAL 
YORK (HENRY IX). Almost the same asthat possessed by Lord 
Braye ; crown on marble table on our right in front of the 


figure. 
Blairs College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD as a Boy. (By B. 
Gennari.) Small life-size figure of a boy, standing nearly in 
full view, eyes to the front, right arm extended with the hand 
pointing to the Prince of Wales’s coronet and “/ch Dien” ona 
table at our left; left hand on hip. Powdered wig ; embroid- 
ered grey coat, dark breeches, grey stockings, black shoes. 41 
by 36 in. 

Stonyhurst College. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES 
ITI.) and his Sister, Princess Louise, when young. (By Largilliére.) 
Whole length, life-size figures ; engraved. 

The Earl of Orford. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE HENRY BENEDICT, CARDINAL YORK, 
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as a Boy. Whole-length life size, in Court dress, with greyhound 
by his side. 
The Earl of Orford. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. (By Blanchet.) 


Life-size, wearing a cuirass and ermine robe. 
The Earl of Orford. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES 
III.) 
The Earl of Ashburnham. 
MINIATURE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, full black dress ; 
formerly belonging to Mary de Medici. 
The Lord Braye. 


MINIATURE OF CHARLES I. (worked in hair). 
Sir Alfred Trevelyan, Bart. 


MARY, PRINCESS OF ORANGE, eldest Daughter of Charles I. 


(By P. Oliver.) 
Robert Maxwell Witham, Esq. 


A GOLD ROSARY WITH CRUCIFIX OF MARY, QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. 
The Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G. 


NECKLACE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
The Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G. 


GOLD ENAMEL CRUCIFIX OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
The Hon. Mrs. E. Maxwell- Stuart. 


SOME BEADS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
The Lord Braye. 


RosARY, formerly belonging to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 


LEADING-STRINGS OF JAMES VI., worked by Queen Mary. 
The Lord Herrtes. 
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“HORA IN LAUDEM BEATISSIMA VIRGINIS MARIA AD VSUM 
ROMANUM. LUGDUNI 1558.” Printed in “caracteres de 
civilité”” This book, which once belonged to Queen Mary 
Tudor, whose name, arms, and badge are on the cover, is sup- 
posed to have been used by Mary, Queen of Scots, on the 
scaffold. According to tradition it came into the hands of her 
confessor, who gave it to the English College at Douai. Thence 
it was transferred to the Jesuit College at Liége, whence it was 


brought to Stonyhurst in 1794. 
Stonyhurst College. 


MS. Book oF Hours (illuminated), formerly belonging to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, left by her at Terregles. French work, 


late sixteenth century. 
The Lord Flerries. 


PSALTER, followed by Hours of Our Lady, of French work of 
the fifteenth century, beautifully illuminated in contemporary 
binding. Belonged to Mary Seton, one of the “ Queen’s Maries,” 
and is said to have been given to her by the Queen. 


Blairs College. 


QUAIGH, made from Queen Mary’s Yew. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-S cote. 


QUEEN MARY’s SEAL, silver-gilt, engraved with M.R. and 
Royal Lion of Scotland. 
Lhe Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 


IRON Box, from Mary of Guise’s Chapel. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell- Scott. 


SHIRT, DRAWERS, AND GARTERS, WORN BY CHARLES I. 
AT HIS EXECUTION, AND SHEET USED TO COVER HIS BODY. 
John Ashburnham, ancestor of the present Earl of Ashburnham, 
was one of the personal attendants upon Charles I. at the time 
of hisdeath. The clothes of the King were divided amongst 
certain of his attendants. One of the shirts, the drawers, garters, 
and the sheet used tc cover the body, fell to the share of Ash- 
burnham. They were at one time preserved at Ashburnham 
Church, but were afterwards removed to Ashburnham Place. 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 
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WATCH, formerly belonging to Charles I. 
| ° The Earl of Ashburnham. 








LOCKET containing hair of Charles I., cut off at the opening 


of his coffin in 1813. 
The Earl of Ashburnham. 


— ne 


BIBLE of the date of 1633, formerly belonging to Charles I. 
Robert Berkeley, Esq. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER of 1634, formerly belonging to 
Charles I. 





Robert Berkeley, Esq. 


JAMES I.’s hunting bottle. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwelt-Scott. 


RING, with miniature of Charles I. set in diamonds, given by 


the King to Sir Henry Firebrace. 
The Earl of Denbigh. 


SMALL CLOCK, enamelled, given to “Old Oscott” by Bishop 


Milner ; formerly belonged to James II. 
Oscott College. 


RING, with bezel I.R. surmounted by crown and border of 


rubies, which belonged to James II. 
Oscott College. 


“A COLLECTION of several of his late Mate* (James II. 
and VII.) papers of devotion, copied exactly out of the original 
manuscripts left by his Ma'Y in his own handwriting.” At 
the end is the following note in the handwriting of Queen Mary 
(of Modena). ‘This is a true copy of the original papers which 
are now in my hands, and which when the King my son and 1 
make no more use of them are to be deposited in the Scotts 
College of Paris, ther to be preserved with the rest of the King 
of ever blessed memory his original papers conforme to his 
Majesty’s intention. Maria R., St. Germains, Ja. 27, 1702.” 


R. Maxwell Witham, Esq. 


L’OFFICE DE LA SEMAINE SAINTE. (Nouvelle édition. D. 
Chenault, Paris [1690 ?] 8vo.) In richly gilt binding with 
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the Royal Arms of Great Britain and Ireland thereon. The 
words “Le Roy d’Angletair” are written on the inside of the 
cover. Belonged to James II. and VII. It subsequently came 
into the possession of F. Fortescue Turvile, of Bosworth Hall, 
from whose family it passed to the Rev. W. J. Amherst, S.J, 
who gave it to its present owners. 


Stonyhurst College. 


“ MISSALE ROMANUM,” etc., Paris, 1684, 12°. Belonged to 
Princess Louisa, Daughter of James II. and VII., whose name 
“Louise Marie,” written by her own hand, appears on the inside 
of the cover. 


Stonyhurst College. 


PIECE OF SHIRT, PIECE OF FLANNEL, AND PIECE OF 
HANDKERCHIEF, AND BOOK WITH PARTICULARS, OF CHARLES 
II. (formerly belonging to Father Huddlestone.) 

Francis Riddell, Esq. 


PAIR OF MITTENS worn by Prince Charles Edward when 
disguised as Betty Burke. 


The Earl of Denbigh. 


RIBBON OF THE GARTER OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 
The Lord Braye. 


SNUFF MULL, given by Prince Charles Edward to Maxwell 
of Kirkconnell. 


Robert Maxwell Witham, Esq. 


Lock OF HAIR OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 


QUAIGH OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 


TABLETS OF PRINCESS LOUISA (of Stolberg), Countess of 
Albany. 


The Lord Braye. 


CARD CASE belonging to Princess Louisa (of Stolberg), 
Countess of Albany. 
The Lord Braye. 
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“ SPEECH OF THE LORD HIGH STEWARD (LORD COWPER), 
upon proceeding to judgment against James Earl of Derwent- 
water, William Lord Widdrington, William Earl of Nithisdale, 
Robert Earl of Carnwath, William Viscount Kenmure, and 
William Lord Nairn.” Printed for Jacob Tonson, London, 1715, 
fol. Belonged to Prince Henry, Cardinal, Duke of York (Henry 
IX.) 

The Lord Braye. 


TROWEL OF CARDINAL YORK, with original case. Used at 
the Jubilee on the walling up of the Porta Sacra. 


The Lord Braye. 


MEDAL OF Pius VII. in case. Belonged to Cardinal York. 
The Lord Braye. 


CARDINAL YORK’S NOTE BOOK. 
The Lord Braye. 


MAPS OF THE INVASION OF SCOTLAND by Prince Charles 
Edward (Charles III.)in 1745. “A Paris, chez Juillot, Géographe 
Ord* du Roy.” There are seven of these maps, but the series 
is not complete, as the English part of the campaign 
is wanting. Belonged to Prince Henry, Cardinal, Duke of 


York (Henry IX.) a 
te Lord Braye. 


“JT PRINCIPI de Scozia Alessandro e Mitilde ; Dramma Sacro 
del Venerabile Servo di Dio Monsignor Giuseppe Sebastiani, 
prima Vescovo di Bisignano . . . e poi di Citta di Castello.” 
A manuscript play, with a dedicatory epistle to Prince Henry, 
Cardinal, Duke of York (Henry IX.), from Count Giuseppe 
Trajano Sebastiani. The arms of the Cardinal are stamped on 


the cover. Date, circ. 1780. 
The Lord Braye. 


“DELLE Lodi delle Belle Arti’ orazione,e componimenti poetici, 
detti in Campidoglio in occasione della Festa del concorso, 
celebrata dall’ insigne Accademia del Disegno di San Luca, 
lanno 1739.” Roma, 1739, sm. fol. Belonged to Prince Henry, 
Cardinal, Duke of York (Henry IX.), whose arms, very 


incorrectly marshalled, appear on the cover. 
The Lord Braye. 
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HENRICO JAcosr III. Magnz Britannize Regis filio, Duci 
Eboracensi . . . S.R.E.Cardinali et vice-cancellario, Episcopo 
Tusculano . . . Josephus Francisi F. Sturanius Patritius 
Anconitanus Convictor Episc. Sem. Septempedani Clerr. Regg. 
S. Paulli moderantibus Publicum Philosophie experimentum 
. . .  consecrat, etc.” (Rome, 1790? 4to.) Presentation copy 
to Prince Henry, Cardinal, Duke of York; (Henry IX.), whose 
arms are embroidered on the cover. 


The Lord Braye. 


“PomPA Funebre per la Morte di Giacomo III. Re della 
Gran Bretagna (sic). 8 Gennaro, 1766.” A sheet representing 
the funeral procession of James III. and VIII. Belonged to 


Prince Henry, Cardinal, Duke of York (Henry IX.) 
The Lord Braye. 


Two GOLD KEys, used by Cardinal York when the Jubilee 
was proclaimed. 


The Lord Braye. 


SPECTACLES OF CARDINAL YORK. 
The Lord Braye. 


MINIATURE OF PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD (JAMES 
ITI.) 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-S cote. 


MINIATURE OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD (CHARLES 
III.) 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-S cott. 


SKETCH OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD (CHARLES ITI.) 
Sir Alfred Trevelyan, Bart. 


MINIATURE OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD (CHARLES III.) 
By G. Hussey. 
The Lord Arundell of Wardour. 


KNIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES, with silver-gilt mountings. A 
trousse, containing in black shagreen case with gilt chased and 
engraved mountings, a large knife, three small ones, one fork 
and one larding needle, all with richly gilt and chased handles. 


The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-S cott. 
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TWO CURTAINS, A COUNTERPANE, AND A VALANCE, worked 
on a green velvet ground by Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
Countess of Shrewsbury. Such being the case, these articles 
must have been executed at Tutbury Castle and Wingfield 
Manor House, while the Scottish Queen was in charge of George, 
Sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl Marshal of England, and his 
second wife, Elizabeth, called “ Bess of Hardwick,” widow of 
Robert Barley, of Barley ; Sir William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, 
Treasurer of the Chamber to Henry VIII.; and Sir W. St. Lo, 
Captain of the Guard to Queen Elizabeth. The Earl was her 
fourth husband, and, dying in 1607, she survived him seventeen 
years. The Countess was “a woman of masculine understanding 
and conduct; proud, furious, selfish, and unfeeling. She was a 
builder, a buyer and seller of estates, a money-lender, a farmer, 
and a merchant of lead, coals, and timber.” To the Earl Mary 
was given in custody, and he treated her with “such care and 
concern” that the captive declared she was safe nowhere else, 
and was almost content to be in his charge. Respecting Mary’s 
occupations at Tutbury, while she was in charge of the Earl 
and Countess of Shrewsbury, Nicholas White, afterwards Knight 
and Master of the Rolls in Ireland, thus described her reply 
to his inquiries when he visited her there in 1569. “I asked 
her Grace, since the weather did cut off all exercises abroad, 
how she passed the time within. She said that all the day she 
wrought with her needle, and that the diversity of the labours 
made the work seem less tedious, and continued so long at it 
till very pain did make her to give it over: and with that laid 
her hand upon her left side and complained of an old grief 
newly-increased there.” This was the disorder which induced 
Mary to take the waters at Buxton. Besides the four Maries, 
Fleming, Beaton, Livingston, and Seaton, there were attached 
to the Quecn’s train an embroiderer and a tapestry maker. 
This was in 1562. Various pieces of embroidery, said to be 


Moncrieff, Mr. C. C. Maxwell, the Dowager-Marchioness of 
Huntley, etc.: some of them arc here. 


Str Henry Paston Bedingteld, Part. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN OF 1745. 
The Lord Braye. 


HOLOGRAPH WARRANT IN CIPHER from Charles I. to 
John Ashburnham, to raise £10,000 on any of the King’s jewels 
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in his custody, and to“ divide it equally between Culpeper and 
yourself.” Dated Newcastle [1646]. 
The Earl of Ashburnham. 


HOLOGRAPH LETTER IN CIPHER from Charles I. to 
John Ashburnham. The King complains of not having heard 
from Ashburnham, but sets it down to his going to meet the 
Prince (Charles), the securing of whom is necessary to the King’s 
safety. He believes that he is lost unless he can escape to France 
before the following August. “This freedom of opinion I express 
to none but you, yet I give you freedom to use it according to 
your discretion.” Dated Newcastle, 8 July [1646?]. The letter 
is deciphered in John Ashburnham’s hand. 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 


WARRANT from Charles I. to John Ashburnham, to supply 
Sir Edward Walker, sent to the Queen in France, with suf- 
ficient money for his support there. Dated Newcastle, 28 July, 
1646. Autograph signature. The Earl of Ashburnham. 


DRAFT OF A LETTER from John Ashburnham to Charles L, 
full of sympathy with the King in his misfortunes. At 
the end he says, “I hope you have burnt all your letters and 
cypher. If you have not, for God’s sake doe it. You will still 
remember the Alphabett, in confidence whereof you see I have 


only made use of that part.” Dated 11 Feb., 1647. 
The Earl of Ashburnham. 


HOLOGRAPH LETTER from Charles I. to John Ashburnham, 
partly in cipher. The King says in cipher, “ For my escape 
from hence, I shall not attempt it but by the Queen’s advice,” 
and “I desyre the opinions of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Jermyn, Culpeper, and John Ashburnham,” respecting the 
London Propositions in which “they demand not only the con- 
firmation of their counterfaict great seale, but also the making 
good of all the Acts which have been done by it.” [1648 ?]. 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 


HOLOGRAPH LETTER from Charles II. to Dean Steward, res- 
pecting the attempt of Sir George Ratcliff and others to sow 
dissension between himself and his brother the Duke of York. 
Dated St. Johnstone, December 18th, 1650. 

Oscott College. 
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THE EPISCOPAL STYLE, TITLE, SEAL AND SIGNATURE OF 
PRINCE HENRY, CARDINAL, DUKE OF YORK (HENRY IX.), 
Bishop of Frascati. The style and title are printed. 

Stonyhurst College. 


LETTER from Prince James Francis Edward (James III.) to 
Prince Charles Edward, with news of his own and Prince Henry’s 
health, and allusions to his, Prince Charles’s, coming campaign 
(in Scotland). Dated Albano, 18 May, 1745. 

St. Edmund's College, Douat. 


FOUR HOLOGRAPH LETTERS from Prince Charles Edward 
(Charles III.) to Mr. Cowley, chiefly relating to money matters. 
In one the Prince speaks of his “great strets for want of money 
and this occasioned by y° extravagances of my wife;” and in 
another of the “ distress occasioned all by the extravagance or 
madness of my wife.” The letters are all signed “Charles R.” 
Dated Florence 25 Apr.,1777,5 June, 1778, 29 June, 23 Nov.,1781. 

St. Edmund’s College, Douat. 


HOLOGRAPH LETTER from Prince Charles Edward (Charles 
III.) to Mr. Kellet. He desires confirmation of the news 
“reguarding y® number of y® ships taken from y® English, which 
was bringing y® plunder maide on y® Hollanders in so treacherous 
a manner.” Dated Florence, 1 June, 1781. 

St. Edmund’s College, Douat. 


SIGNED LETTER from Prince Charles Edward (Charles IIT.) 
to Mr. Cowley, mentioning the return of the Duchess of Albany 
(his daughter) from Montefreddo, where she had been visiting 
his brother, the Duke of York. Dated Florence, 7 Oct., 1785. 


St. Edmund’s College, Douat. 


WARRANT from Prince Henry, Cardinal, Duke of York 
(Henry IX.), certified at the French Consulate at, Rome to Dr. 
Henry Parker, Prior of the English Benedictines at Paris, to 
remit to Mr. Busoni, banker, at Paris, two diamonds which he 
has in his possession. Autograph signature. Dated Rome, 


24 Dec. 
4 Dec., 1789 St. Edmund’s College, Douat. 
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A Fortnight of French Frstory. 
(Continued. ) 


4| ba Y a stirring scene has the great hall witnessed. Here, 

Joan of Arc waved her oriflamme before the assembled 
nobles on her way to the siege of Orleans. Here Francis I. enter- 
tained Charles V. And here the three estates assembled at the 
bidding of Henry III., to proclaim the homogeneity of France, and 
to exclude Henry of Navarre from his succession to the throne. 
The first séance was held on October 16th, 1588. There were 
we are told, 134 deputies of the clergy, 180 gentlemen, “tous 
avec la toque de velours et la cape,” and Ig1 deputies of the 
“tiers état,” some in lawyers’ robes, others in those of merchants, 
On the right of His Majesty, who sat on a platform erected 


above the great chimney-piece, was “la reine mere, et a gauche 


la reine sa femme. Plus bas, sur le grand échafaud, étaient 
Messieurs les princes du sang assis. . . . M. de Guise était 
assis justement devant le roi sur le grand échafaud, dedans une 
chaise non endossée, comme grand maitre de France, le dos 
tourné vers le roi, la face vers le peuple.” The three estates 
were marked off in different parts of the hall; those of the 
third estate being ranged in the outer rows “tout a l’entour,” as 
if it did not much matter where they were placed. All the 
deputies stood up with bare heads to hear the discourse of the 
King: “une tres longue et grave harangue en laquelle, avec une 
éloquence admirable, il montre le grand désir qu'il avait de 
restaurer son état par la réformation générale de toutes les 
parties de lui.” The next day the Edict of Union declaring the 
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integrity of France and of its religion was promulgated, all the 
deputies swearing fidelity to it, “tous d’une voix, mettant, les 
ecclésiastiques les mains a la poitrine, et tous les autres levant 
les mains vers le ciel. Ce qui fut incontinent fait avec un grand 
contentement de toute l’assemblée.” The later wing, built after 
the style of the Louvre, by Gaston d’Orléans, can boast of 
having entertained the Grand Monarque, with Gaston’s 
daughter, Mademoiselle d’Orléans, in his train, who herself 
noted her father’s want of courtliness and “bon ton.’ 
“Comme les officiers de mon pére n’étoient plus a la mode, 
quelque magnifique que fit le repas on ne le trouva pas bon, et 
Leurs Majestés mangerent tres peu. Toutes les dames de 
la cour de Blois étoient habillées comme les mets du repas, point 
ala mode. La Reine avoit une hate de s’en aller, et le Roy, que 
je n’en vis jamais d’ une pareille. . . Cela n’avait pas lair 
obligeant,” continues Mademoiselle, shrewdly adding, “Mais je 
crois que mon pere étoit de méme de son costé, et quil fat bien 
aise d’étre défait de nous.” 

Many a pleasant ramble through the town and by the river 
will be made, for here the Loire grows worthy of its reputation. 
With a grand steady flow it passes through the town on either 
bank, and then sweeps in graceful windings between wooded and 
vine-clad hills, or beneath Chaumont to Amboise. One more 
modern incident let us note as we pass the Prefecture on the 
hill. In the spring of 1814 there drove up to this gate a landau 
splashed with mud, and with panting horses. Out of it stepped 
Marie Louise with Jerome and Joseph Bonaparte. They have 
fled from Paris before the advancing allied armies, having lost 
touch of the Emperor. An attempt is made by them to start 
a Regency at Blois. Bad news from Paris is suppressed, and 
proclamations are posted about, signed “Marie Louise,” calling 
attention to this fiction of a Government, “ at our Court at Blois.” 
But the Blessois are sceptical. A passing carrier’s passport, 
found to be signed by the German Count Sacken, acts as a 
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revelation. All is turmoil. The Bonaparte ex-Kings seek to force 
Marie Louise into a post-chaise to escape. With female obstinacy, 
she resists with screams, and the ex-Kings retire abashed. At 
two o'clock that same day Count Schouvalow arrives in search 
of the Empress. “ Quoiqu’il arrivat seul, sans l’appui d’aucune 
force armée, dés ce moment la régence fut dissoute.” On May 
oth, the ex-Empress departs with the King of Rome, and on the 
26th the Duc d’Angouléme passes through the town to Paris to 
rejoin the Royal family of Bourbons. So quickly do the counters 
of great events shift across the board. “Ces s—— Prussiens” 
are as usual the latest historical reminiscence as in so many 
places. “Qu’avez vous fait dans ce temps 1a?” we inquired of 
the old gardien of the public gardens. “Ah! Bah! Rien!” was 
the semi-comic yet melancholy reply, given with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

To realise thoroughly what a French chateau of the Renais- 
sance looks like one must, however, go further afield than 
the Koyal palaces in the towns. A pleasant day’s outing in a 
little carriage will enable one to see three noted specimens : 
Chambord, Chevency, and Beauregard. They must be seen to 
be appreciated, and a mere description of their glories and 
architectural interest would be out of place. Whether, in the 
end, they can be said to equal the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
homes of England may be left an open question. They lack 
‘that homeliness which enhances old English homes with almost 
pathetic interest. But they have their merits of stateliness 


and picturesquely haughty grandeur; and futile comparisons are 
odious. 


The almost portentous pile of Chambord is at first somewhat 
grotesque until the wonders of its massive roof, its huge habitable 
towers, and wonderful double staircase are studied in detail. 
From the roof, whence the ladies of the Court could watch da 
chasse, a fine view of the forest is obtained, with its wide opened 
glades across which the Royal hunt would sweep. A little door 
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in a turret formed the outlet from which the gay Francis I. was 
wont to steal on amatory expeditions. The day of our visit 
happened to coincide with the commemoration of the late Comte 
de Chambord’s death. The chapel in the great deserted \ ing of 
the chateau was draped in black. A catafalque, surmounted with 
a gilt crown and sceptre, stood sombrely in front of the altar, 
surmounted by a limp white flag. The aged porter reverently 
eazed at these memorials of his dead master as he recounted to 
us how, in the early days after the war, that master suddenly 
appeared at Chambord. He had to sleep at a lodge, so dismantled 
of comforts was his lordly chateau ; a room was, however, hung 
with some modern attempts at tapestry, worked by enthusiastic 
Royalist ladies, and here Henry V. held a one-day Court, shaking 
hands with the peasants and labourers as well as with high-born 
Legitimists—so our guide impressed upon us. But when the 
gentle and devout heir of the Bourbons waved his white flag 
the vision melted away: the Republicans laughed, and’ the 
Orleanists looked cold ;so Henri once more left his chateau—this 
time for ever ; and Bourbon legitimacy lay dead under the white 
shroud. A magnificent deiner at the inn, accompanied by a 
present of blue bon-bon boxes adorned with fleur-de-lis restored 
our spirits, and the subsequent discovery that the boxes were 
empty scored only as an apt reminder of the futility of sugary 
delusions. The other two chateaux, in this neighbourhood, are 
of a homelier character: Chevency, a stately home, surrounded 
by an English-looking garden and park; Beauregard, with a 
beautifully shaded avenue leading up to a cloistered front. Both 
were often visited by Valois Kings on hunting expeditions: a 
Royal tapestried bedroom or a panelled boudoir serving as fitting 
reminiscences of those times. The owner of Chevency in the 
days of Henry III. was a stately chancellor, Hurault—but his 
faith in Princes must have received ashock, for we read that one 
day no sooner had Henry III. arrived at Blois, to meet the 
Estates of the Realm, than he sends off to Chancellor Hurault 
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“un petit billet roulé. En ce billet n’y avait que quatre mots, par 
equel il lui commandait de ne partir de sa maison de Chiverni 
quil n’eut autre commandement de lui.” So Chancellor Hur- 
ault’s official career abruptly came to anend. At Beauregard the 
great gallery of 363 portraits, though all executed by one hand in 
the seventeenth century, is interesting as showing the supposed 
likenesses of almost every prominent character in French 
history up to that time. Henry VIII., Wolsey, Thomas 
More, and Mary Stuart figure also amongst the number, 
and at last we see a likeness of Catherine de’ Medici 
depicted as a staid and fairly stout old lady of a rubicund 
countenance, supporting herself on a stately stick. Is that the 
woman Said to be “si basse, ne sachant méme hair: ne pouvant 
dire un mot de vérité?”” One more day at Chaumont, a chateau 
beautifully placed on a steep wooded hill above the Loire, will 
complete the chief sights in the neighbourhood of Blois. Within 
one of the towers is Ruggiero’s chamber opening out of Queen 
Catherine’s apartment, with a high window settle, whence he 
could look out over the Loire at a broad expanse of sky. Out- 
side the tower the signs of the zodiac, carved in stone, serve to 
emphasise the mysticism or roguery of the whilom inhabitant. 
The chateau was subsequently given to Diane de Poictiers in 
exchange for Chenonceau, which Catherine forcibly appropriated 
after her husband’s death and the demission of his favourite. 

With a sigh for our farewell to Blois we make our way to the 
other Royal chateau of Amboise, which can be pleasantly 
reached by half-a-day’s walk from Chaumont. At Amboise the 
chateau is everything: the little sleepy town, clinging round it or 
drowsing away its time on the sunny boulevard by the river, is a 
mere outgrowth of the Royal palace. Two enormous towers 
each enclose a covered circular roadway, up one of which the 
gallant train of Francis I. and Charles V. rode out on to the 
high terrace by the front porch. The palace is more compact than 
at Blois. A charming bit of florid Gothic is squeezed in between 
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a sombre later Gothic wing and Renaissance facade, which, though 
much smaller than that at Blois, is more restrained and home- 
like. The last two adjectives sound peculiarly inappropriate to 
the reminiscences which this gallery calls forth, for here the 
Court of Francis II. and Mary Stuart were led by the Guise 
and Catherine de’ Medici to see the writhing bodies of Huguenots 
dangling from the ornamental iron shafts. The Comtesse de 
Guise shrinks back with tears in her eyes. The feeble Francis 
grows pale. Surely his lovely Scotch bride must have felt a 
pang of horror? The future Charles IX. is there practising his 
nerves for further atrocities, and eagerly watching is the young 
Henry, also afterwards King, already anxious to supersede his 
brothers, and markedly favoured by his mother, Catherine. 
Condé, the younger, too, is there under partial restraint. He 
must be made to look on at the persecution of his co-religionists, 
unable to aid them even by acting as a voluntary hostage more 
or less on their behalf. The hangings and executions went on 
for a week. They were a kind of local rehearsal of the 
Bartholomew Massacre which was to signalise the next reign. 
After a time the river was so full of corpses that the Court 
had to leave Amboise because of the stench. What hideous 
memories to darken the picture so beautiful to look upon from 
the garden terrace. The sweep of the Loire from the. east is 
most lovely from here, and to the west the river is picturesquely 
broken by wooded islands. Yet even in sight of this same view 
a death is to be recorded. Charles VIII., looked upon by many 
as well as by himself as a second Charlemagne, and fresh from_ 
his parade through Italy, was here playing or watching the jeu 
de paume in the covered way which once extended along the 
terrace, when he stepped back hurriedly into the arched doorway 
of the turret still standing, striking his head against the arch, 
Some say that his skull was broken then and there, others that 
he lay in a fit on the ground. In either case the excited 
courtiers are said to have been so overcome at the sight that 
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they left the poor King expiring on the ground, and his body was 
not removed for many hours. A little bit of English history 
creeps in at Amboise. Margaret of Anjou and Warwick the 
King-maker met here to reconcile their long rivalry under the 
auspices of Louis XI., and to organise the final Lancastrian raid 
into England, to end so disastrously at Tewkesbury. As we 
wander round the gardens two other stray glimpses of history 
are caught, though far apart ; one, the supposed site of the grave 
of Leonardo da Vinci, brought here in the train of Francis L; 
the other, the graves of the Arab attendants of Abd el Kader, in 
fighting whom and whose descendants in Algiers so many 
French officers have founded their military training. Napoleon 
III., in his first western tour after the coup d'état, sought 
temporary ¢c/at here, in the palace of the exiled Orleanist 
Princes, by giving Abd el Kader his freedom. The chateau is 
now the property of the Comte de Paris, who was carefully 
restoring the interior, much defaced by a Napoleonic prefect of 
the First Empire, who seemed to have thought small rooms and 
comfort were preferable to the more stately apartments of 
monarchical times. But Amboise restoration is again at a 
standstill so long as its owner is forced to pay the penalty of 
being the claimant to a throne in a Republican country. 

After a night at the little inn at Blois, overlooking the river, 
a good walk through the forest takes one to Chenonceau, the 
favourite residence of Catherine de’ Medici, and a most home- 
like as well as stately country palace. But, alas! private palaces 
have their drawbacks. Madame Pelouse, the owner, and sister 
of M. Wilson of recent notoriety, who also lived with her, has 
gone bankrupt, the bailiffs are in possession, and we can on no 
account be admitted. So we content ourselves with strolling 
round the gardens where M. Grévy spent many a quiet holi- 
day fishing in the Maine, which flows by them under the great 
gallery of the chateau built right across the stream. The last 
we heard of “l’affaire Pelouse” was that M. Wilson was seen 
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arm-in-arm with the bankruptcy judge in the streets of Tours. 
Perhaps Catherine de’ Medici would have found “a better way,” 
and one more expeditious, of dealing with that bankruptcy 
judge, but M. Wilson must conform to the times, and his way, 
though more slow, may be equally sure. 

The train takes us to Tours, but history will not there detain 
us long. Plessis-les-Tours, once the retreat of Louis XI. in his 
enfeebled and melancholic old age, is made unsightly and unre- 
cognisable by an adjacent powder magazine. The supposed 
house of Tristan l’'Hermite, the executioner, is shown, but it is 
crushed in by modern buildings. The stately Palais de Justice 
recalls the appearance of Gambetta after his escape from Paris 
in a balloon. Here the Provisional Government was organised 
till driven south to Bordeaux by the advance of the insatiable 
Prussiens. Let the traveller go to Loches if he wants to 
realise the policy of Louis XI., and how medieval coercion was 
worked. Loches is actually on the Indre, but it is so much a 
part of a tour along the Loire that the historical interest of the 
latter river may be fitly associated with the history of Loches 
Castle and Donjon-keep. Here, indeed, the Castle fulfils one’s 
ordinary ideal of such buildings. The massive outer walls sur- 
round a great square Norman keep. The larger towers round 
the walls are semi-circular, ending, however, in a point like the 
prow of a ship. This pointed end is the embryo of the future 
projecting bastion. Smaller and completely round towers inter- 
vene, which were added to strengthen the walls by our King 
John ; for here we see an outlying position of the Angevin 
Dominion, and the walls are indented by the discharges of 
catapults in many a tough struggle between Philippe Auguste 
and our Anglo-Angevin Princes. Loches was the last stronghold 
captured from John before his final defeat at Bouvines. But the 
interior contains darker memories. In one tower is the prison 
of Louis XI.’s noted victim, Cardinal de Baluc. The iron rings 
whence the cage was hung still remain, and also the mark on the 
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floor where it could be rested. Through a side door, Louis XI. 
came to look at his victim’s tortures. There are the remains of 
a rack, too, and an arm-screw. In another tower, down a long 
flight of steps, is the prison of two Bishops, and the mark on 
the wall where they climbed up on their knees to catch a glimpse 
through the bars of a narrow eye-let of sky. Above this cell is 
the prison-room of Ludovc Sforza, Duke of Milan, detained by 
Louis XII. for ten years, who expired the day after his 
release. This room is adorned by rough fresco drawings of the 
ducal prisoner with cynically plaintive maxims, one of them 
running, in old French, to the effect that the writer wishes he 
had learnt the value of silence. Philippe de Comines was tem- 
porarily imprisoned in another part. 

The whole dungeon inside and out gives a greater idea of 
massive, overwhelming, crushing force than any English me- 
dizval ruin. It is a picture of materialised coercion. 

“Can such things have been suffered to endure ?” is the im- 
patient andalmostincredulous query of the moderncivilised citizen 
of a free state. Let him not be over-confident of his own 
century’s superiority. Under modified forms and in specious 
disguises the same principle works its way under constitutional 
governments, and in representative parliaments. 

It is a relief to walk away from the dungeon to the adjoining 
domestic chateau. Here the tomb of Agnes Sorrel will be found 
removed from the neighbouring monastery. Hope returns as 
one wanders down into the town, where the fine old houses of 
merchant princes, the richly-adorned front of the town hall, 
and the picturesque towers of the several gateways denote 
the vigorous citizen life which succeeded the gloomy feudal 
tyranny of Louis XI. A still further walk is to the beautiful 
ruins of Beaulieu Abbey, along a straggling country street of 


stone houses and quaint little bridges, under which many stream- 
lets of the Indre find their way. The view from Beaulieu 
through the old mill and across the meadows to the Chateau 
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and Dungeon of Loches is indeed a perfect picture of medizval 
beauty in the autumn of its decline. One more divergence we 
must make from the Loire, to complete the chateaux in its 
neighbourhood, and that is to Chinon, named “the Windsor of 
France,” from the way in which what is really a combination of 
three castles spreads itself along a ridge of hill over the Vienne. 
The original castle of our Henry II. is little more now than g 
mound, and the other two, separated by a fosse, little more than 
picturesque ruins ina garden. The hall, however, is pointed out> 
with the remains of high settle windows, where Joan of Arc was 
introduced amidst the crowd of gay courtiers to pick out, as it 
is said, the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. Without hesita- 
‘tion, she chose out the heir of France, though he purposely wore 
no distinctive dress, and drawing him into a more secluded corner, 
perhaps into that broad window-sill yonder, she revealed to him 
her inspired mission. A tower was afterwards allotted to her, 
where she spent the night in prayer, previous to breaking up 
the gay and thoughtless Court, to lead the chivalry of France 
to high endeavour and strenuous war. Dream on, quiet peaceful 
towers of Chinon; out of your desertion and ruin was to be built 
up the true France. 

We have done with the country chateaux now, and their 
history. The train carries us on to the slate quarries and 
wharves of practical Anjou. True, we are brought back, for 
the moment, to more ancient history. “Black Angers” was, of 
course, the home whence sprang our own Angevin Kings (its 
aspect is well described in Shakespeare’s “ King John”). But the 
huge castle with its seventeen towers, topped off into a Repub- 
lican level of equality, checks historical enthusiasm; and by the 
way, we are again off the Loire, and on its most powerful 
affluent, the Maine, though a twenty minutes’ omnibus-ride will 
take us to the triple bridges of the Pont de Cé, beneath which 
the river flows in three great streams. Other and later memories 
crowd on us here. It is the peasant troops of La Vendée who 
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are fighting desperately along the bridges as they are forced 
north, away from their quiet homesteads by their fierce Repub- 
lican compatriots ‘from Paris. An early start from Angers ina 
little steamer will take one to Nantes. At the junction of the 
Maine and Loire, the stretch of water is very grand. Soon we 
are passing below the heights of St. Florent, where the 
Vendéans, in a desperate struggle, secured their safe retreat across 
the river. It was here that their General, Bonchamps, when 
dying in the moment of victory, saved the lives of the Republican 
prisoners by his dying words, Grace aux prisonniers. At 
Ancenis, again, brave Larochejaquelin endeavoured, by crossing 
the river in a small boat, to secure some barges for the passage 
of his flying peasant host ; but he got cut off by the Republicans,. 
and barely escaped with his life. 

And now we steam up to the busy quays of Nantes. The 
town spreads over many islands. The quays are full of the 
bustling life of business and pleasure. The wharves are loaded 
with logs just landed from the interior, or with merchandise to 
be shipped down the river to the port of St. Nazaire at the 
mouth. A massive circle of peaked towers completesthe castle 
which has kept the gloomy aspect of a prison, though now a 
barrack. But within those walls Henri Quatre signed the famous 
Edict of Nantes, the signing of which was thought to bring about 
the era of religious peace, to result, in less than a century, ina 
revocation which entailed such a loss to France. As if to mark 
the significance of this event, Nantes itself was the scene of the 
galley-service of John Knox, the representative of political Protes- 
tantism. Yet Knox triumphed in Scotland,while Protestantism 
perished in France. Michelet gives the clue. The Huguenots 
never grasped the doctrine of resistance. “La Réforme devait 
févir pour son indécision capitale de la légitimité de la résistance.” 
The drama of social revolution unfolds itself in the history of 
Nantes. The streets were the scene of bloody encounters of 
Vendéans and Republicans. Cathalineau fell in the Place 
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Vienne; and one gazes with saddened awe at the battered 
medals in the Musée, engraved with the rival mottoes, “ Loi et 
Roi,” or “ Vivre libre ou mourir.” Here, too, are faded portraits 
of Charette, the mystic Vendéan leader. Darker grow the 
pictures. Let Carlyle describe them. “Hearest thou 
in the dead December and January nights, over Nantes 
town, confused noises, as of musketry and tumult, as 
of rage and lamentation; mingling with the everlasting 
moan of the Loire waters there? Nantes town is sunk in sleep, 
but Représentant Carrier is not sleeping. Whyunmoors that 
flat-bottomed craft, that gabarre, about eleven at night, with 
ninety priests under hatches? In the middle of the Loire 
stream, on signal given, the gabvarre is scuttled—she sinks with 
all her cargo! ‘Sentence of deportation,’ writes Carrier, ‘was 
executed vertically. It is the first of the Noyades. . . Guillotin- 
ing there was at Nantes till the headsman sank worn out: then 
fusillading in the Plain of St. Maure little children, and women 
with children at the breast, by the hundred and twenty, and by 
the five hundred, so hot is la Vendée, till the very Jacobins grew 
sick, and all, but the company of Marat, cried ‘Hold!’ And 
yet the terrible Noyades continue opposite that dull-looking 
building on the quay, called the Saborges, and still existing as a 
warehouse. Dumb, out of suffering now, as pale swollen 
corpses the victims tumble confusedly seawards along the Loire 
stream. Now it is the victims of a mob, as at Amboise 
this same Loire rolled away the victims of a King.” 
“ Quel torrent révolutionnaire!” we must needs exclaim with 
Carrier, though with a different meaning. Yes, indeed! but 
with its silent stream the Loire is the type of the silent 
revolution of time. For in all this jumble of history along its 
banks have we not touched upon almost every point of French 
annals, from Philippe Auguste’s first struggles to make a 
France, past the extinction of the Anglo-Angevin Dominion and 
the long rivalry of French and English, past the schemes of 
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Louis XI. and the Valois Kings, past the Huguenot struggles, 
down to this wild triumphing Revolution of the modern age, 
with a glimpse too of the Napoleons and the last great 
international war, the currents and eddies of which refuse to 
subside. Yet still the steady flow of the Loire passes along to 
the sea, making history and again obliterating it. Let us 
believe, with Matthew Arnold, that— 


“ Haply, the river of time— 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream— 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own ; 
And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current, and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast.” 


SPENCER L. HOLLAND. 
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The Higher Fidelity. 


OME men there be, else bold, who will not dare 
From out the windows of their wedded lives 
To look on any women save their wives. ' 
And is it cowardice, lest one more fair 
Shall shake the dear allegiance husbands swear ? 
Or is it penance that an old sin shrives? 
In casual tresses see they ancient gyves, 
And in sweet faces skeletons that scare ? 


But he whose heart is not a haunted room, 

Where bats do flit, and ghosts of dead loves loom, 
Has for Fidelity another measure. 

Faithful to One, he still has purest pleasure 

In Friendship with Fair Women, true and tender: 
Soft flames that burn him not, for all their splendour. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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Reviews and Views. 


R. WILLIAM SHARP’S latest volume, “ Romantic 
Ballads and Poems of Phantasy ” (Walter Scott), is put 

forth, as its name implies, for a sign of that revival of Romance in 
our younger literature, which in prose has its principal exemplar 
in the work of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Mr. Sharp leads the move- 
ment which he records, and doubtless has given it no slight 
stimulus. But we are not fully agreed with him as to the mag- 
nitude or the distinctness of the revival. Romance has never 
lapsed, Realism will never lapse, even Classicism never entirely 
lapses. Our modern literature is so various and multitudinous 
that all these things live together in full strength, in flower and 
fruit at once. Ifthe English literary world had been as much 
minded to talk of “movements ” a score of years ago as it is now, 
there might indeed have been raised a cry of the return of 
Romance when Mr. Blackmore wrote “Lorna Doone.” But a 
step behind him went Mr. Charles Reade with “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” and “ Never Too Late to Mend.” And these 
touched other romances, feeble in quality, doubtless, but intense 
in intention, until the work of Scott himself was reached. All 
the movements are always going on simultaneously. Miss Austen 
wrote faded novels almost as delicate. and as observant as Mr. 
Howells’, in the first years of the century ; Mrs. Radcliffe then 
and Mr. Rider Haggard now, have done their limited best to 
make our flesh creep. Romantic poetry does not come to life 
now; it becomes, like other modern things, conscious of 


itself. 





AND this consciousness must inevitably and constantly impair 
the modern ballad of legend or action. The fact that it is 
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written deliberately in a language non-natural to the writer, with 
a research of words and a translation of the mind, makes the 
sensible difference between songs old and new of this kind. 
When, therefore, we give praise to contemporary ballads, we 
must be understood to do it with a certain reservation. The 
essence of Romance is of all times, but the legendary lyric, with 
its suggestions of the supernatural, its records of personal 
warfare, and all the other conditions of its setting, is of one par- 
ticular and past time ; it should be sung by eye-witnesses of its 
events ; and in reconstructing it now a poet makes precisely 
the effort which his poem would be best without. By a 
supremely literary wriggle he strives to get rid of the literary 
quality ; and the effort betrays itself. It betrays itself also by 
its lapses ; for here and there it must lapse, and a modern ad- 
jective almost inevitably breaks the illusion. 


What, however, is so difficult to do, Mr. Sharp has done well 
in his “Son of Allan,” avery fine ballad which recalls, in the in- 
exorable refusal of a prayer which closes every stanza, Rossetti’s 
“ Sister Helen,” but which has a life all its own. The verse is 
the plea of the witch who sees the doom coming on a young 
knight waiting for his foe on the hill-side, and the couplet that 
follows is his varying reply with but one meaning—that the 
duel must be fought to the death. Thus the poem closes: 





‘* The wind soughs weird through the moaning pines, 
The icy moon through the fierce frost shines, 
The steel-blue stars are baleful signs, 


Son of Allan!” 
‘* The wind may blow to its last faint breath— 


Cross swords, cross swords, for life and death !” 


‘* Back, bloody swords! Forbear, forbear ! 
Lord Allan, see, thy wraith is there— 
The stars gleam through its shadow-hair, 
O, Son of Allan!” 
‘* O dripping sword, spring, lunge, and sweep ! 
O thirsting sword, drink deep, drink deep!” 


“The Weird of Michael Scott” and “The Death Child” are also 
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poems of no inconsiderable imagination. In “The Willis 
Dancers ” occurs a rank stanza which we might well wish away, 
for otherwise Mr. Sharp has never tended to give his most 
adventurous verse the easy aid of such dangerous yet common 


fire. 





To Sir John Croker Barrow’s “ Mary of Nazareth” (Burns and 
Oates) we can give the praise of a pious intention and spirit, 
and of correct versification. Nor do we doubt that many will 
profit by having religious thoughts presented to them in the 
guise of this legendary poem. The lines run off easily, and there 
is no halting inthe metre, which is more than can be said for some 
volumes of greater pretension. The first part, opportunely given 
to the public for the holy season lately past, is intended to form 
one of three. The second will probably deal with the “ Hidden 
Life” at Nazareth, which constitutes so important a topic in 
the “ Spiritual Exercises ” of St. Ignatius. It will be interesting, 
for those who have leisure, to compare the treatment of these 
great topics by Sir John Barrow and by Father Christie res- 
pectively. “Every bullet has its billet ;? every pious book will 
be found, at the Day of Account, to have done its allotted amount 
of good: and this will be the highest and truest reward of those 
who take pen in hand to glorify God, and to benefit their fellow- 
men. Toone who writes with so pure an intention it cannot be 
otherwise than kind and respectful to suggest, that in the follow- 
ing parts, or a second edition of this first, Sir John Barrow 
should be on the watch against a system of parallelism which is 
consonant rather to Hebrew than to English poetry. He has 
been perhaps led into this by a facility in versification, which has 
maintained the balanced character we speak of, at a certain 
amount of sacrifice of vigour, and of that originality which is of 
the essence of all true poetry. 





SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL is about to lose its most charac- 
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teristic feature—its rood screen. The Bishop has decided to 
remove that greatest sign of inward grace in Christian archi- 
tecture, according to Augustus Pugin. For more than forty 
years this screen has obstructed the view of countless con- 
gregations which have longed to see completely the stately 
ceremonies that are so carefully carried out in the Cathedral. 
The altar is also, we hear, to be brought forward. Whether 
from ignorance, or curiosity, or lack of faith, or absence 
of imagination, the modern Catholic differs from his medizval 
ancestor in his desire for a chancel that shall be unveiled. 
It is in recognition of this change of attitude on the part of the 
people, that the Bishop of Southwark has determined to abolish 
one of the most cherished features of the Gothic Revival. We 
trust that Augustus Pugin, as he looks down on its removal, will 
smile at his old enthusiasms and forgive the reforming Bishop. 
We understand that the Bishop of Portsmouth made a proposal 
to take the screen; but, as the property of the Southwark 
diocese, it will be placed in safety somewhere within the precincts 
of the Cathedral. To those who remember the ceremony of the 
opening of St. George’s, the carrying away of the screen will be 
a memory, a pang, anda portent. The old order changes ; the 
glories of the forties are the horrors of the eighties. 





WHEN a King or a Prince is unwell, there are diplomatic con- 
tradictions of the alarming reports that fly like the fluffy darts 
of dandelion seeds through the world of journalism ; but when 
the case becomes really grave the veiled truth comes out in 
daily bulletins. In like manner Mr. Jackson, M.A.,F.S.A., the 
architect of some of the most sympathetic buildings in Oxford, 
and of Mr. Athelstan Riley’s interesting house at Kensington 
Court, has been preaching the gospel of candour concerning 
his art to a Liverpool audience. The occasion was a lecture 


® 
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delivered before the first Congress of “ The National Association 
for the Advancement of Art and its Application to Industry.” 
Such a title reminds one of the old joke of the surveyor who 
when asked as to his method of estimating, replied ; “I think 
of a number and then double it.” Those who composed this 
duodecimo volume of a name must have worked on a similar 
principle ; they thought of a title and then trebled it. Un- 
appalled by these multitudinous nouns of nomenclature, Mr. 
Jackson spoke home, or rather house, truths to an audience 
more alien than professional. He thinks that the time has come 
when the designing ways of architects should be exposed to the 
contemptuous outsider. Having caught the measles of mimicry 
he breaks out into the following lengthy title: “Obstacles op- 
posed to the advancement of architecture by architects them- 
selves.” His case is thus very nearly as serious as that of the 


Society he addressed. 





HE admits the little interest taken in architecture by the 
general public. He adds: “I have even known painters eminent 
in their own art to house themselves in buildings of the most 
atrocious architecture, much apparently to their own satisfaction. 
Such instances are enough to drive one to despair.” After some 
remarks on the uselessness of critics of all kinds, he appeals to 
architects themselves as the only saviours of their art. He tells 
them that the public taste will be good or bad according to the 
quality of the art set before it, healthy or unhealthy according 
to the food it feeds upon. A correct taste in architecture among 
their contemporaries depends on architects themselves. After 
an historical survey of the conditions under which the archi- 
tects of the past have worked, and after showing what goes to 
make a true and good architect of to-day, he swoops down on 
the imposters and pretenders who disfigure our streets and make 
their miserable money. “In the City of London there are whole 
streets, built within the last few years of costly materials, to many 
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of which it is best to shut one’s eyes altogether. In these cases 
none but the architect can be blamed. He has had a palatial 
structure to erect and carte blanche at his command. In the 
rare cases where these buildings are entrusted to artists one sees 
readily what can be done with them ; then the architect puts his 
whole soul into his work. It is no secret that the majority of 
architects now work in a very different way from this. Com- 
paratively few of their working hours are given to architecture ; 
the rest are spent in employments that have nothing to do with 
ait. Many of them are surveyors and valuers; they sit on 
arbitrations, speculate in buildings and land companies, and 
negotiate the sale or lease of buildings and their sites. What 
comes of such a system but failure?” 





Mr. JACKSON then gives some terrible examples of oppor- 
tunity thrown away. Their ignominy is almost incredible, but 
their description would involve us in technicalities. The instances 
given go to prove how much of modern architecture is produced ; 
from them may be gathered with whom the fault of blatant 
vulgarity or unequalled dulness lies. He therefore implores 
architects to stick to their own craft; unless they devote them- 
selves to it entirely they can never hope to do good work. The 
lecture ends with an appeal to his brother craftsmen. “The 
remedy lies with ourselves ; it consists in the endeavour of each 
architect to make himself a true master: perfect in every depart- 
ment, at home in all construction, expert in all decorative 
appliances ; with an eye trained to comprehend breadth and 
and mass, and able still to stoop to the most delicate detail. 
Thus were the great styles of the past brought to perfection, 
and only thus can we make our art worthy to succeed them.” 





THE death of Mr. John Moore Capes has followed, within a 
few months, the deaths of Proctor, of Palgrave, and Paley—all 
men who had what may be called a public spiritual history, and 
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a public spiritual tragedy. Balliol itself could not quiet or 
discipline a mind so mobile, a spirit so evanescent, as that of 
Mr. Capes. As an Anglican clergyman he proceeded to ex- 
tremes of self-sacrifice—building a church near Bridgwater at 
a large cost, and giving it an endowment, besides, of several 
thousands of pounds. Happily, there was some little balance 
of his fortune left for the different days in store for him. These 
came quickly, and the Anglican clergyman found himself a 
Catholic layman, who could so little contain himself with joy 
in his newly-found Faith, that he must needs print it. “I came,” 
he says, “forced by my convictions, and almost against my 
will, into this mighty community, whose embrace I had all my 
life dreaded as something paralysing, enslaving, and torturing. 
I was in a new world where all was satisfying as it was new. 
For the first time I met with a body of men and women who 
could talk and act as Christians, without cant, without restraint, 
without hypocrisy. I found myself in the midst of a race with 
whom Christianity was not a rule, buta principle; nota restraint, 
but a second nature ; not a bondage, but a freedom. Truly can 
I say with the Patriarch, ‘The Lord is in this place, and I knew 
it not. This is no other than the house of God, the gate of 


>») 


Heaven. 





“TI KNOW only one fear” (alas! for a fear so full of fore- 
bodings based on self-knowledge)—“ the fear that my heart may 
be faithless to Him Who has bestowed on me this unspeakable 
blessing ; I know only one mystery—the mystery of that calling 
which brought me into this house of rest, while millions and 
millions are still driven to and fro in the turbulent ocean of the 
world, without rudder and without compass, without helmsman 
and without anchor, to drift before the gale upon the fatal shore.” 
These words, written in 1849, when the writer had been a 
Catholic for four years, we quote now when half-a-century has 
gone. They were cited by Cardinal Newman in 1851, in his 
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“ Lectures on the position of Catholics.” “One there was,” said 
the lecturer, “ who left the Protestant religion. He never joined in 
the religious movement which brought so many to the Church; 
nay, he wrote against that movement. But he, too, came near the 
Church ; he, too, entered it. He did so at a great sacrifice ; he 
had devoted a great part of his fortune to the building of a 
Protestant church. It was all but finished when the call came ; 
he rose and obeyed it, and had to leave his means of subsistence 
behind him, turned into stone. Now he happens, some years 
after his conversion, to have written an account of his experience 
of the Catholic religion; how many of our enemies have had 
the grace—I can use no lighter term—have had the grace to 
look into it? It is the grave testimony of one in whom, as in 
that illustrious witness of old in a heathen country, ‘no cause 
nor suspicion’ can be found, ‘unless concerning the law of his 
God.’” Inthe edition of the “Lectures” published in 1872, and in 
subsequent editions, Cardinal Newman has thought fair to put a 
footnote, saying: “ Mr. Capes returned to the Anglican Church 
in 1870, on occasion, I believe, of the definition by the Vatican 
Council of the Pope’s Infallibility.” The venerable hand, which 
has now all but ceased to write, may at least have the happiness 
to cancel the footnote; for Mr. Capes, who was reconciled to the 
Catholic Church some three years ago, died this month with all 
the consolations of religion, administered by his old friend, Father 
Gordon, of the Oratory. 
“Who knows what days I answer for to-day ?” 

asks the young convert. In the words of the same writer, 
speaking in the aftertime of the child’s choice of another 
vocation, Mr. Capes might be imagined at last to have said of 
his own fifty-year-old choice of a religion: 


“T rebel not, child gone by, but obey you wonderingly, 
For you knew not, young rash speaker, all you spoke; and now will I, 
With the life and all the loneliness revealed that you thought fit, 
Sing the Amen, knowing it.” 
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THE COLLEGIAN, 
Bygone Colleges. 


BORNHEM AND CARSHALTON. 


HILIP THOMAS HOWARD, third son of Henry 
Ip Frederick Howard, Earl of Arundel and _ Surrey, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Esme Stuart, Duke of Lennox, 
became a Dominican Friar, October 19th, 1646, at the 
Convent of San Sisto, in Rome, being then professed for the 
Convent of Cremona, in Lombardy. Passing into Belgium 
early in the spring of 1655, he set about to restore 
the English Province of his Order, which had_ been 
desolated for nigh 120 years; and in 1657 he _ secured 
for his purpose the Convent of Holy Cross at Bornhem, 
in East Flanders. This thriving village lies between Antwerp 
and Aalst, and is surrounded at respective distances of some 
leagues by Dendermonde, Ghent, Brussels, Mechlin, and Bruges. 
In his comprehensive scheme of reorganisation, he included the 
foundation of a secular College in connexion with the Convent 
so as to afford to English Catholic youths that education in all 
branches of scholastic and polite learning from which they 
were debarred by the oppressive penal laws of their own country. 
He held clearly in view, too, the advantages which would accrue 





* The writer of current notes for THE COLLEGIAN, being now on his travels, 
promises us for next month the record of some personal observations at the 
Colleges in Rome, more especially the English College, which has so noble 
a history inthe past and is still bound to England by so many close and 
strong ties. 
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by religious vocations watched and fostered for recruiting his 
Community and the increase of his Province, Father Thomas 
Howard was installed, April 8th, 1658, as the first Prior of 
Bornhem ; and from that day dates the beginning of the 
Convent, with a staff of six Religious. 

In the summer of the following year, Father Thomas Howard 
began the College, and before the close of 1660, six students 
had entered, among whom was his youngest brother, Esme 
Howard; and suitable masters from among the Religious 
were placed over them. So important did Father Thomas Howard 
consider this College, that as the Convent was too small, he 
tried to buy a neighbouring house, called the Delft, to be turned 
into a school, and offered 20,000 florins for it, more than double 
the real value. But the owner, Honorius Coene, demanded 2,000 
florins more, and the Prior refused such an extravagant sum. 
A twelvemonth later, Father Thomas Howard again turned his 
attention to improving the accommodations of the College. The 
Delft would have formed an excellent schoolhouse, both as to 
size and situation; for the building afterwards put up on the 
west side of the Convent would have been on the east, and a 
direct fenced road made from it to the College. But Coene 
refused to abate anything of the 22,000 florins ; he was punished 
for his exorbitancy, for when he was overwhelmed with financial 
difficulties, the house was sold, by Royal decree, and realised 
10,500 florins less than Father Thomas Howard had offered. As 
the Delft could not be had, Father Thomas decided to enlarge the 
buildings of the Convent,and had Brother Hermannus de Wauters, 
a skilful Dominican lay-brother of Ghent, to draw up the plans; 
and they were put in execution in the earlier part of the follow- 
ing year. In 1662, a third set of buildings were added. 

The Prior of Bornhem was now chaplain to Queen Catherine 
of Braganza, consort of Charles II., and resided permanently at 
the English Court. The government of the Convent fell, Sep- 
tember 8th, 1663, into the hands of a Subprior-in-capite, Father 
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Vincent Torre, an Englishman, indeed, but brought up, as a 
Dominican, at Dinant, in the strict observance of France. Father 
Thomas Howard had chosen Belgium for his Convent, in a 
great measure because he preferred the discipline of the Order 
there, as it avoided equally the severity or the laxity of the 
French Provinces. But the new Sub-Prior, following his own 
tastes and inclinations, sought to introduce the strict observance 
into Bornhem. The secular College, doubtless, somewhat 
modified the regular observance, yet not more than the spirit of 
the Order allowed. Still it was at once put down. The scholars 
were few, but there was every likelihood of more ; they were 
sent to the Vicarage of the Brabantine Friar Preachers at 
Vilvorde, there to study under the confessor of the English 
Dominican Sisters of that town, Father William Collins, who 
lived in that house, and would thus fill up his leisure hours. The 
confessor left Vilvorde in August, 1664, and the school was 
broken up. Esme Howard returned to England, married, and 
died June 3rd (0.5.), 1728, in the eighty-third year of his age ; and 
his only daughter died unmarried, in 1737,aged 61, and was buried 
with her father and mother in the churchyard of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. Edward Gwillim, or Williams, a native of Mon- 
mouthshire, was one of the scholars ; he quitted the College 
on account of ill-health, but speedily betook himself to the 
cloister of Bornhem, and in October, 1664, received the habit of 
religion. 

On the breaking up of the College at Bornhem, the annalist 
of the Convent exclaims: “Condonet ipsis Deus, quicunque 
authores fuére consilii Provincia adeo perniciosi; damni minus 
attulissent, si Conventum in cineres reduxissent : damnum enim 
illud reparabile, hoc nunquam reparari potest.” Father Vincent 
Torre further carried out his plans by dispersing most of the 
English Religious, and in part supplied their place by foreigners; 
while, in hopes of making up the numbers, one of the Religious 
was sent to Douay and another to St. Omer, to see some English- 
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men who might have a vocation to religion and to induce them 
to join the Order. But the fife and drum spiritual failed, and 
the two returned without success. 

In 1665, Father Vincent Torre ceased from the Sub-priorship; 
and under his third successor, Father John Canning, the College 
was again organised, in 1671, when four boys of respectable 
English families were sent to it, the pension being fixed at £20, 
or 200 florins, a year. “Little” George Porter, son of Captain 
Porter, entered May 13th; John Steevens, June 5th; O’Neal 
Bayles, July 28th, and Edward Baythorne, September Ist. 
Bayles left August 17th following; Porter and Steevens were 
sent away December 14th, 1672, as the College was again dis- 
continued. Baythorne continued at the Convent for some 
months longer, probably with the intention of joining the Order ; 
but, August 24th, 1673, returned to England. 

In place of the College, was established a school or hospztium, 
where postulants of the Order might improve and finish their 
studies, or at least test their divine vocation to the religious life. 
Harry Pegge was here from July 27th to September goth, 1673, 
and January 5th to February 14th, 1675; and the next year 
joined the English Dominicans at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Rome. John Davis, minor Canon of Windsor, converted by 
Father Thomas Howard, came October 3rd, 1674, and left April 
29th, 1675. Mr. Buttler came November 4th, 1674; received 
the habit of the Order, December 9th; left the novitiate at 
Ghent, March 19th, and quitted Bornhem April 29th following. 
Mr. Tourville arrived May 3rd, 1675, and departed July 5th for 
Antwerp, and so to England. Henry Smith came September 
5th, 1675, and studied till he received the habit, September 5th, 
1679. Francis Bedingfield was here from October 7th to 29th, 
1676; Mr. Busby from July 23rd to September 15th, 1677 ; 
William Wakefield, from September 7th, 1677, to April 4th, 
1678. Mr. Marchall and Mr. Plowden arrived November 1oth, 
1677, and the latter stopped till May 23rd, 1678. Thomas Finny 
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came September 30th, and left October 28th, 1678. Samuel 
Kennet came April 9th, 1679, and received the habit December 
12th following. Philip Bird, son of Thomas Bird, of Nantwich, 
Cheshire, pinmaker, entered, July 15th, 1679, but departed for 
England, August 23rd, 1680. Arthur Halsall arrived here about 
May 27th, 1683, intending to remain “if he proved fit” for the 
Order, but did not long continue. William Gibson and William 
Kirsopp, from Northumberland, came together, August 26th, 
1684, and studied their humanities till they were clothed with 
the habit, October 17th, 1686. Mr. Blunt came September 4th, 
1684; and Mr. Martin, October 12th, 1690: but both shortly 
departed. 

Even the school of postulants gradually died out, and voca- 
tions to the Order were left undeveloped. As clerical novices, 
from 1690 to 1700, only six Englishmen entered at Bornhem, 
and four at Rome and Naples; and from 1700 to 1710 there 
was not, as far as records show, a single postulation for the 
habit; while during that score of years, twenty-two of the 
Religious clerics were called out of life. The dark prospect pre- 
sented for the Province created great anxiety among the Fathers, 
and claimed their serious attention. Their deliberations resulted 
in the determination of the Provincial, Father Ambrose Thomas 
Grymes, to re-establish the College on a broad and liberal basis, 
by throwing it open, not exclusively for English Catholics, but 
also for foreigners. Such a comprehensive scheme does not 
appear to have been entertained on the former occasions ; but it 
was fully justified by the want of a similar educational establish- 
ment in the country around Bornhem. Father Antoninus Thomp- 
son,a talented and active Religious and good classical scholar, who 
had been professed in 1696, at Naples, and had studied at 
Louvain, was assigned, April 2nd, 1703, to Bornhem, to organise 
the establishment, and within six months all arrangements were 
satisfactorily completed. ‘1703. November 12. Inceptz fuerunt 
scholez humaniores per R. P. F. Antoninum Thompson ; quas 
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Deus benedicere dignetur.” This entry in the Convent Register 
is the only contemporary record of the beginning of the College 


of Bornhem. 
The blessing of God, indeed, rested on the good work. The 


influx of Flemish scholars secured the permanence of the College, 
whilst the number of English students rapidly increased, and 
gave the prestige of success to the establishment. Down to the 
year 1767, the names of the students can be gleaned only from 
enrolments in the Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary, begun 
at Bornhem, March 25th, 1706, and from other casual notices ; 
even in these Rosary lists, many are most surely omitted here, 
for the sake of strict accuracy, simply because the designation 
of student has not been affixed to the name. From 1767 to 


1788 the scholars’ accounts are still preserved. 
In the following lists, the bracketed dates mark the earliest 


or the closing account, and not necessarily the exact day of 
admission into the College or departure from it. The scholars 
to whose names the asterisk has been prefixed eventually 


became Dominicans. 
FROM 1706 TO 1767. 


Adams, John. 1727. 
Alexander, James. 1731. 
Anray, Robert. 1735. 
*Barbour, Lawrence. 1727. 
Bellew, Richard. 1731. 
Bellew, Matthew. 1731. 
Bond, Charles. 1753. 
Bostock, Richard. 1739. 
Boucher, John. 1744. 
*Brittain, Thomas. 9g July, 1765, to 1766. 
*Bruce, Robert (relative of the Earl of Aylesbury). 1711. 
Buckingham, John. 1 May, 1762, to 23 July, 1768. 
*Bullock, Charles. 6 Nov., 1764, to 1768. 
*Bullock, John. 1763. 
*Bullock, William. 1716. 
Bulstrode, Francis. 1731. 
*Buttler, Richard. 1716. 
*Catterell, John. 1716. 
Chantrill, John. 1751. 
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*Clarkson, John. 1714. 

Cliffton, Francis. In 1726, formerly a student. 
Coates, William. 18 Sept., 1764, to 15 Mar., 1770. 
Cook, John. do. do. 
Corneforth, Francis. 1750. 

*Darbyshire, James. 1711. 

Dillon, Theobald. 1752. 

*Dixon, Nicholas. 12 Oct., 1763, to 1769. 
Ellerker, Edward. 1726. 

*Ferlaman, James. 1754. 

Firth, John. 1731. 
Fowler, David. 1739. 
Grange, Alexander. 1773. 

*Griffin, Richard. 1735. 

*Hatton, Edward. 1720. 

*Herbert, a/zas Legge, William. 1715. 

Heyde, Bernard. 1708. 
Hoddinett, James. 1708. 
*Houghton, William. 1750. 

Kelly, Frederick. 1708. 

*Kelly, Lewis David. 1708. 

*Lake, James. 1734. 

*Leadbitter, Edward. 1763, and again 10 May, 1765, to 1769. 

*Leadbitter, Jasper. 18 Sept., 1764, to 1771. 

*Leadbitter, John. 1755. 

*Leadbitter, Matthew. 1720. 

*Leadbitter, Nicholas. 1739. 

Leadbitter, Ralph. 1720. 
Lee, James. 1726. 
Lewis, William. 1724. 
Melvill, Charles. 1710. 

*Morphy, Timothy. 1715. 

*Norton, Matthew. 1751. 

*Osbaldeston, Francis. 1750. 

Parson, David. 1724. 
*Patient, Robert. 1755. 
*Phillips, Dominic. 1755. 

Pinckard, John. 1708. 

*Plunket. (See Underhill.) 

*Polehampton, Edward. 1726. 

*Porter, John. 1739. 

*Potier, Peter Philip. 20 June, 1764, to 1773. 
Potier, Thomas. do. 22 February, 1771. 
Robinson, William. 1739. 

*Robson, Robert. 1763. 

Rosamund, Paul. 1735. 
*Rugge, John. 1715. 
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Shaw, James. 1727. 
*Short, John. 1718.. 
*Short, William. 1734. 
Smith, Peter Joseph. 
Smith, Richard. 1735. 
Standfield, Ellerker. 
Strickland, John. 
*Teasdale, John. 


*Tebay, James. 


1735: 


1720. 
1714. 


Tourville, George, of Aston Flamvile. 


Tredwell, John. 
Turnhill, Joseph. 


1731. 
1751. 


*Underhill, veve Plunket, Gerard. 
*Underhill, vere Plunket, Thomas. 
1719. 


*Underwood, Francis. 
Wade, John. 1731. 
Weyburn, Henry. 1713. 
Wight, Richard. 1731. 
Worthington, William. 

*Wynter, Andrew. 1708. 

*Wyvell, Christofer. 1708. 


1748. 
1735: 


1761. 
1763. 


1708. 


FROM 1767 TO 1788. 


Anderton, John, 


17 Dec., 1774, 


and 5 Mar., 1777, 


Anderton, William, 
Athy, — 
Bates, J., 
Beaumont, — 
Begley, Thomas, 
Bird, Christofer, 
Biston, — 

* Bowyer, James, 
Bowyer, — 
Brittain, Thomas, 
Brittain, William, 
Brown, Thomas George, 
Bullock, — 
Burnet, Thomas, 
Canvane, — 
Carroll, — 
Carton, Peter Francis 
Chappell, J. 
Collinridge, Thomas, 
Colquhoun, Jacob, 
Compton, R., 
Cope, Thomas, 
Cox, John, 


17 Dec., 1774, 
9 Aug., 1778, 
19 April, 1779, 
30 Jan., 1775, 
5 Dec., 1776, 
28 April, 1780, 
4 June, 1781, 
3 Nov., 1773; 
14 July, 1786, 
27 May, 1785, 
do. 
12 Aug., 1772, 
15 Nov., 1777, 
17 April, 1773, 
12 Sept., 1773; 
12 Sept., 1785, 
15 June, 1768, 
4 Nov., 1776, 
28 Dec., 1773; 
4 June, 1783, 
3 Nov., 1773, 
27 Dec., 1774, 
15 Feb., 1772, 


1731. 
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9 Sept., 1776. 
14 Sept., 1778. 
7 Aug., 1777. 
27 Feb., 1782. 
29 Nov., 1781. 
13 May, 1777. 
(28 April) 1784. 
(4 June) 1782. 

—— i377} 
(14 Jan.)1788. 
(27 April) 1787. 


do. 
(30 Sept.) 1773. 
4 May, 1780. 


5 April, 1774. 
(8 Feb., 1774) 
4 Sept., 1786. 
7 July, 1770. 
4 May, 1781. 
8 Sept., 1774. 
(4 June) 1735. 
3 May, 1775. 
8 June, 1778. 
18 Dec., 1780. 
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*Dias Santos, Emanuel, 


Darrel, John, 
Davis, John, 
Davons, — 
Davons, — 
Deventer, — 


Dias Santos, Francis, 
Dias Santos, John, 
Doves, James, 
Eldridge, John, 
Eldridge, ‘Thomas, 
Evans, George, 


*Fenwick, Edward, 
*Fenwick, John, 


Flaherty, — 
Forrest, Andrew, 
Forrest, John, 
Forrest, Michael, 
Forrest, Patrick, 
Frere, — 

Gage, — 
Gamage, Abraham, 
Gamage, Peter, 
Gamage, Rostan, 
Graves, Philip, 
Green, — 


*Haime, John, 


Halloran, George, 
Hay, a 
Heveningham, John, 
Horton, — 

Houston, — 
Huddleston, Edward, 
Huddleston, Henry, 
Huddleston, Richard, 
Hunt, Charles, 

Hunt John, Senr., 
Hunt, John, Junr., 
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25 Aug., 1779, 
11 June, 1783, 
17 Mar., 1787, 
do. 
2 May, 1774, 
8 July, 1780, 
18 Aug., 1784, 
8 July, 1780, 
23 Oct., 1773; 
18 Aug., 1784, 
do. 
18 Jan., 1775, 
24 Dec., 1784, 
13 Nov., 1773, 
— 1788, 
7 Aug., 1781, 
do. 


21 Nov., 1773, 

do. 
23 Oct., 1773, 
29 Nov., 1777, 
22 Oct., 1773; 

do. 

do. 
28 Dec., 1773, 
26 April, 1775. 
11 June, 1783, 
10 Dec., 1776, 
27 July, 1781, 
28 Nov., 1773, 
25 May, 1788. 
15 Sept., 1785, 
2 July, 1782, 
29 July, 1781, 
25 Aug., 1779, 
15 Feb., 1772, 

do. 
do. 





(25 Aug.) 1784. 

10 Jan., 1788. 

— Sept., 1787. 
do. 

1 Sept., 1778. 

— 1792. 

22 July, 1787. 

18 June, 1782. 

1 May, 1775. 

2 Aug., 1787. 
do. 

14 July, 1777. 

1788. 

ame = TG 

23 Oct., 17388. 

13 Oct., 1784. 
do. 

15 April, 1782. 
do. 

23 June, 1775. 

20 Mar., 1780. 

(22 Oct.) 1776. 
do. 
do. 

6 Sept., 1775. 

23 June, 1777. 

— 1792. 

26 Feb., 1778. 

28 Mar., 1782. 

17 June, 1777. 


(May) 1786. 
(2 July) 1787. 


(29 July) 1786. 
— Sept., 1784. 


30 Jan., 1774. 


do. 
do. 


The Register of the Convent playfully records that these three 
boys, and Charles Neale, brought “two dogs and a monkey.” 
At this time was living at the Convent an ancient raven, which 
had been there all through the time (from 1721) of the oldest 
Father, and out of memory of his predecessor, whose recollections 
might have carried him back to 1666. 











Hunt, Peter, 
Hussey, ‘Thomas, 
Jones, Charles, 
Jones, Michael, 
King, Joseph, 
Kinman, — 

Lee, William, 
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28 June, 1774, 
3 Oct., 1783, 
12 May, 1781, 
do. 

8 Jan., 1775, 
14 Oct., 1775, 
15 May, 1781, 


*Lincoln, a/ias Atkinson,John, 3 Nov., 1773, 


Lynch, — 


Macmahon, Donatus, 


Marchant, — 
Morley, H., 
Morley, J., 

Neale, Charles, 
Nelson, Henry, 
Nelson, John, 
Nelson, Maximilian, 
Nelson, Thomas, 
Nibbs, John, 
Noble, William, 
Nugent, Henry, 
Nugent, John, 
Nugent, Paul, 
Nugent, Thomas, 
Oliver, Philip Roger, 
Palmer, — 
Phillips, John, 
Powis, Henry, 
Powis, Joseph, 
Powis, Martin, 


Pottgeisser, William (London), 12 Aug., 1785, 


Prost, John, 
Puleston, Thomas, 
Rackett, George, 
Rackett, Robert, 
Ridley, W., 
Robson, — 
Roche, Richard, 
Ryce, — 

Sauvage, — 
Savin, — 


Scully, Bartholomew, 


Sharp, D., 

Sharp, John, 
*Smith, John, 
*Smith, Joseph, 


g Aug., 1778, 
18 Jan., 1775; 
4 May, 1786, 
18 Nov., 1783, 
do. 
15 Feb., 1772, 
18 April, 1785, 
28 April, 1784, 


8 Jan., 1775) 
5 Oct., 1767, 


18 Jan., 1775, 
do 


8 April, 1778, 


18 Jan., 1775, 
1 July, 1781, 
3 Nov., 1773, 

27 Dec., 1774, 

13 Oct., 1783, 

do. 

14 May, 1782, 


30 Sept., 1767, 
27 Dec., 1774, 
12 June, 1780, 
8 July, 1782, 
13 June, 1776, 
aoe July, 1776, 
27 April, 1771, 
— 1788, 
17 Aug., 1780, 
22 Oct., 1773; 
27 Dec,, 1774, 
25 Sept., 1776, 
18 Jan., 1775, 
11 Dec,, 1767, 
22 Oct., 1773, 
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4 Sept., 1780. 
(3 Jan.) 1785. 
(April) 1786. 

do. 

8 April, 1776. 
12 June, 1779. 
(25 June) 1782. 

— 1776. 
(9 Aug.) 1781. 
16 Sept., 1775. 

(4 Nov.) 1788. 
30 May, 1787. 

do 


IO June, 1774. 
18 Oct., 1786. 


(5 Sept.) 1787. 


12 Oct., 1775. 
3 Sept., 1768. 
10 Aug., 1779. 
4 May, 1778. 
10 Feb., 1780. 
4 May, 1778. 
21 Oct., 1783. 
13 June, 1774. 
27 Mar., 1776. 
26 Aug., 1786. 
do. 
do. 

(3 July), 1787. 
13 June, 1770. 
27 June, 1776. 
25 Nov., 1783. 
Died 21 July, 1785. 
11 Jan., 1781. 

~~ (2778) 
1 June, 1773. 


(30 July) 1783. 
26 Jan,, 1786. 
27 Sept., 1779, 
14 Sept., 1780. 
18 Dec., 1780, 

— 1771. 
(about) 1780. 
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Solomon, John Baptist, 5 Jan,, 1768, 24 Aug., 1769. 
Solvyns, Francis, 8 Oct., 1771, 29 Aug., 1775. 
Sullivan, Charles, 3 May, 1784, (3 Nov.) 1785, 
Thompson, — 31 Oct., 1775; (— Oct.) 1777. 
*Tuite, William, 27 Dec., 1774, — 1783, 
Walmesley, Robert, 22 Sept., 1780, 18 May, 1785. 
Walmesley, Thomas, do, (22 Mar.) 1783. 
Weetman, — 3 Nov., 1773; 7 Sept., 1775. 
Wenham, — — July, 1781, 17 Feb,, 1782. 
White, Walter, 11 June, 1783, 22 June, 1787. 
Williams, Joseph, 4 June, 1781, Died 4 Dec,, 1782. 
Williams, — Junr. 1 Sept., 1783. (1 Mar,, 1788) 
Williams, William, 3 May, 1773, 18 Mar., 1777. 
*Wilson, Samuel, 8 July, 1770, — 1777. 
Wise, William, 27 Dec., 1774, 17 Aug., 1778. 
Witham, Peter, 5 Aug., 1768. “= 
*Woods, John, 26 April, 1775, — 1782, 


These lists have not been encumbered with the names of the 
Flemish and other foreign scholars who received their education 
here. Still, it is useful and important to note the number of 
such, in order that the extent of the College may be accurately 
estimated, and the utility of the establishment fully appreciated. 
In 1708, fourteen such students were enrolled in the Confraternity 
of the Rosary at Bornhem : and from that date to 1766, twenty- 
six more appear in the register. After this time, the number 


of fresh entries each year stood as follows :-— 


In 1767, 6, In 1775, 8. In 1782, 14. 
1768, 2. 1776, . 1783, 20, 
1769, 4. 1777, 24. 1784, 20, 
1770, 5- 1778, 5 1785, 16. 
1771, 6, 1779, 6. 1786, 17. 
1772, 5: 1780, 12. 1787, 22. 
te, ‘#2. 1781, +I1. 1788, 9. 
1774, = 19. 


No day-scholars were received at the College. The costume 
of the students was, a cassock, black girdle, leather knee-breeches, 
long stockings, buckled stock and bands, shoes with buckles, 
and a suitable hat. Inthe Provincial Chapter of 1738, it was 
ordained that the yearly pension of each pupil should stand at 
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£16 for food and clothing, at £12 only for food and education. 
But such terms could not be maintained, and the pension of 


#20 (as in 1671) was resumed. 


“CONDITIONS OF THE COLLEGE, 


Table, etc, _ #20; guldens or florins 200 0 o 
(Half of which is to be = in advance, "i 

The Prefect’s New Year 

Entrance 

Washing, Mending, Combing, Paper Ink, Pens, etc, I 

Servants ‘ 

The French Master 

Dancing, Fencing, Musick 


I 
I 


I 


I Cn COW W 
oo Ao 6 8 
oOo oOo 6 2 6 6 


“These were in force before 1767, but were soon modified ; 
Entrance being fixed at one guinea, or fl.13 6 1; washing, 
mending, combing, paper, ink, pens, table linen, sheets, towels, 
etc., fl. 22; French Master, fl. 7. Then about 1775 new terms 
were brought in. e 

“N.B.—Every student must pay 200 glds. per annum for 
his bed, board, and washing; 6 glds. per annum for mending, 
etc.; 10 eschellins, entrance money, and Io annually to the 
Prefect ; 8 eschellins per annum to his bed-maker ; all expenses 
of sickness, and for books, pens, ink, and paper. 


N.B.—The vacancys are not to be deducted. 





N.B.—Pens, Paper, and Ink, per ann. 600 
Mending Clothes, per ann. 6 00 
Entrance Money 3 10 oO 
New Year 3 10 oO 
Bed-maker, per ann. ive - re 216 o 
Board ... 7 — st si w+ 200 0 O 

Fl. 221 16 o 





A silver spoon and fork, which they must leave behind, 
though they go away immediately after putting on the cassock. 
Dancing and Fencing, per annum, a guinea. 
French Master’s New Year, a patacoon.” 

In the studies, there was the full curriculum of dead and living 
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languages, and the usual routine of mathematics, history, and 
geography. Every student appears to have driven at music, 
on the harpsichord, fiddle, flute, or horn, and to have gone 
in for dancing. Many of these followers of Terpsichore, who 
became solemn ecclesiastics and grave Religious, were doubtless 
in the condition of a schoolboy at Harrow, who in after-life 
averred that he practised his pirouettes for a full twelvemonth 
before he discovered what was the use of the kit. The Feasts 
of the Holy Innocents and Three Kings, and of St. Laurence, 
were observed as grand days, till 1784, when the more classical 
but less Christian Minervalia in a great measure took the 
highest place. 

A merchant of London, in 1735, munificently offered to 
establish a small seminary in the metropolis of England, as a 
preparatory school for this College; and the proposal was 
readily accepted. The Provincial, Father Joseph Hansbie, ar- 
ranged to place over it Father Lawrence Barbour, who, though 
he was still a novice, was mature in age, grave, and every way 
efficient for the undertaking. The Master-General of the Order 
eranted leave, September 3rd, to abridge his theological course 
by the space of six weeks which still remained for him to pass 
through, to enable him to assume his charge without delay. 
But the scheme of the seminary had to be abandoned, probably 
@n account of the perils of the times. Mrs. Anne Brandling 
(wife of Ralph Brandling, Esq.), of Middleton Hall, near Leeds, 
who died July Ist, 1748, left money to found a burse for a 
student in the College. The capital was invested in foreign 
stock, February 17th, 1750, and supported a scholar on the 
foundation as long as it endured. 

The College was placed under the direct government of the 
Prior of the Convent, subject to whom a Prefect was appointed 
to carry out the arrangements of the school, and superintend the 
discipline of the scholars. Of course, the Provincial and his 
Provincial Chapter had a supreme authority. In the Chapter of 
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1734, a prohibition was promulgated that no Religious should go 
into the bedrooms of the students, or v.v., except those in some 
charge; and any secretly conversing with the students should 
be irremittably punished by the Prior. In the Chapters of 
1766, 1770, 1774, 1778, and 1790, it was ordered that no private 
Religious should enter the school without leave. 

At the time of the establishment of the College, the Fathers 
of Bornhem were involved in serious troubles. For reasons 
unrecorded, the Count of Bornhem was endeavouring to resume 
the possession, or at least the feudal dominion, of the house 
and lands which his father had made over to the English 
Dominicans, and claimed the absolute nomination of the Prior. 
On the cessation of Father William Barry’s priorship, in October, 
1703, Father Joseph Hansbie was made vicar-in-capite of the 
Convent on the roth, and under his administration Father Gilbert 
Parker was canonically elected Prior, and on the 21st took office. 
The Count was mightily offended at the rejection of his 
nominee, and appealed to the Roman Court. Father Antoninus 
Thompson, who had been very active in opposing the unjust 
claims, was the first to experience the wrath of the nobleman ; 
and December 8th following had to quit Bornhem and the 
College he had just opened, in order to vindicate his cause, and 
the rights of the English Fathers, at Rome; and after having 
successfully done so, retired, in March, to the College of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, at Louvain. In February, Father Raymund 
Greene and Father Alan Pennington had also to withdraw 
from Bornhem, for having taken part with Father Antoninus 
Thompson; so that the Prior was put into great straits for carrying 
on the College. But in course of time Father Alan Pennington 
returned, and was made Prefect, whilst a Dutch Dominican, 
Father Hyacinthus Sloouere, lent a kindly assistance. Father 
Alan was elected Prior in May, 1708; and Father Antoninus 
Thompson being back again, seems to have been Prefect till 


October 30th, 1710, when the Prior was also instituted Prefect of 
25 
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the Studies and Master of Syntax, Grammar, and Figures ; and 
on the same day Father Thomas Hunter was made Master of 
Rhetoric and Poetry. After his term of office was out, Father 
Alan Pennington continued to be Prefect till 1726, and in the 
charge exercised acare and vigilance which materially promoted 
the interests of the College. He became Prior again in 
February, 1726, and died on the last day of March, 1728. 
Father Antoninus Thompson was made Master of Figures, June 
3rd, 1712; but in October, 1714, left for the English Mission. 
Father Thomas Gibson was put in charge, December 17th, 1713, 
as Spiritual Director of the students, and May 23rd, in the 
next year, was elected Prior. 
RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Catholic Lrcbange AND Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholic 
Exchange and Mart has been opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 
the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 
propriate public. 


RULES. 


Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 

Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so.’ 

Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. Letters intended 
to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 
of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 

The latest day for receiving insertions is the 17th of the preceding month. 


TEA OR BREAKFAST SERVICE. — HARMONIUMS. — Harmonium, by 
Wanted, old fashioned china tea or Butler. Cost 6 guineas ; cash 63s. GEo., 
breakfast service. Must not be ex- 5% Lonsdale Road, Bayswater.—Har- 
pensive. With china teapot to match onium, walnut, 8 stops, splendid tone. 


Price 7 guineas. Cause of sale, leaving 
present employ ; good reference given. 
Address Mr. GROVEs, Fulbourn Asylum, 
Cambs.—Wanted, Harmonium, by good 
maker, must be in good order, cheap. 


preferred. Apply HOUSEWIFE. 

CRYSTAL MARKING PEN. Wanted 
to know where this kind of pen can be 
bought. Apply CAREFUL. 














CHAIRS.—One wicker armchair and 
one American rocking chair wanted, 
secondhand. Apply CHAIRLESS. 

MANUSCRIPT.— Wanted, story con- 
nected with seaside, manuscript, 32 
pages. JOHNSON, Bradda, Douglas, Man. 


Particulars MUNRO, Chemist, Tain, N.B. 

Music. — Music, pianoforte score, 
**Mikado,” ‘‘ Ruddigore,” Is. each ; also 
several popular waltzes and gavottes, 6d. 
each if postage paid. Mrs. DARWIN, 
2, Claro Villas, Harrogate. 
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ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to. sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for altar- 
piece ; in handsome frame. From the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25. Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BuRNS and OATES, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘* Life of Cardinal 
Newman.” E.V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

STATUES.—A very fine marble statue 
of the Immaculate Conception, 42 
in. high, £35; original price £60. 
Apply LourbrEs. — Calvary group 
in bronze, extreme height 42 in., 
80 guineas ; original price 100 guineas. 


A Calvary group (Munich),  origin- 
ally the property of the late Miss 


Hales ; price £6 10s. A Calvary group 
(after Munich model), figures 3$ ft. high ; 
oak cross 10 ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
£15 15s. Apply to ARTIST, care of 
Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 

CRUCIFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
crucifix, figure 12in.; oak cross £8 10s. 
Apply to DEMOs. 

BENEDICTION VESTMENTs.—A set of 
white royal silk Gothic vestments, silk 
orpheries, richly embroidered centre and 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere ; 
to be sold fora lady, £10; cost £12 10s. 
Also a Benediction veil, £2 10s. Apply 
Lapy. 

VESTMENTS.—A very handsome High 
Mass set of vestments (white and gold), 
richly embroidered orpheries, hood, etc., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603 cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renasc. shape, with richly embroidered 
crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 10s., £8 Ios., 
etc. A very handsome set of crimson 
velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, etc.; original cost 16 guineas; to 
be sold for £10. A few Benediction 
veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. A fine 
Roman alb, reduced price £6 6s. 


Apply PRESBYTER. 


The Catholic Exchange and Mart. 


ALTAR-PLATE.-—A very fine silver 
chalice and paten, richly chased(Roman), 
in case; for a Charity. Price £20.—A 
very fine Gothic monstrance, gilt (by 
Hardman, of Birmingham) ;_ original 
price £35, now offered for £25. Apply 
SACERDOS. 

ENGRAVINGS.— Can exchange Lucas 
Cranach’s, Albert Diirer’s, and others, 
similar schools, for coloured caricatures, 
by Rowlandson, Gilray, or Cruikshank, 
or will give good price for latter, or ex- 
change portfolios of duplicates. WuIr- 
FELD, Marlborough Road, Plymouth. — 
500 old engravings, various _ sizes. 
Price 25s. Money returned if not satis- 
factory. ADAMS, 91, Terminus Road, 
Eastbourne. — Wanted, portraits after 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and 
others. J. SHEFFORD, Woodville, 
Burton.—Wanted, good old engravings 
(portraits, subjects, or caricatures). COL- 
LECTOR, Camden House, Biggleswade. 

STAMPS.—Several small stamp collec- 
tions wanted at once. 26, Annandale 
Road, Greenwich.—What offers? New 
South Wales centenary stamps, 1888: 
Id. violet, view ; 2d. blue, ostrich; rare 
and fine specimens, used. DESBOROUGH, 
Pandora, Sea View, Kyde.—500 foreign 
stamps, about 60 varieties, free 13 
stamps; I00 mixed duplicates, free 3 
stamps. WILLIAMS, ‘‘ King’s Head,” Bury 
St. Edmund’s.—Large variety duplicates, 
many rare, selections on approval at half 
dealers’ prices. Wanted, unused English 
at reasonable prices. COLLECTOR, 26, 
Tyson Street, Bradford, Yorks. — Good 
old collection of 800 stamps, in Oppen’s 
album. Price 21s. ROBERT Goss, 
Stretford, Manchester. 

PAINTING. — A fine oil painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
43 10s. Apply NIAGARA. 

BisHop DANELL.—-A portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in oval oak gilt mount and 
oak frame; £3 3s. Apply Episcopus. 

Rinc.—A gentleman’s gold mourning 
ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose. Apply CARITAS. 

A BEAUTIFUL Missal Register, gold bar 
tassels, etc.; very suitable for a present 
toa Bishop; £7 10s. Apply to Lapy 
BELLE. 























MESSRS. BURNS & OATES’ NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LEAVES FROM ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. . By Miss ALLIEs, Author of * Leaves 
from St. Augustine.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS OF 1715. Edited by JoHn OmLesar 
Paynz, M.A. With a complete index. Demy 8vo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH : Supreme Head. By the Rev. FREDERICK Georce Lee, 
D.D. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A NEW VOLUME OF: MISCELLANIES (being the Third), By His Eminence the 


CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Cloth, 6s. The three volumes can now be 
obtained. Price 6s. each 


CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF AROHBISHOP ULLATHORN 
together with a Bibliographical account of the Archbishop's Works. By the Rev. M. F. 
Guiancey, of St. Mary's College, Oscott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE HOLY SEE AND: THE WANDERING OF THE NATIONS, By Tuomas W. 
Auigs, K.C.S.G. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE HAYDOCK PAPERS. A glimpse into English Catholic life under the shade 
of perenation: and in the dawn of eedom. by fosane Gittow. Demy 8vo, half-bound, | 
gut top, 7S 


EUCHARISTIC JEWELS. By Percy FitzceRra.p, Author of * Jewels of the Mass,” 
&c. Fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWELFTH-TIDE AND ITS OCTAVE. Meditations on the Epiphany of Our Lord, 
Translated from the Italian by ALExauDER Woop,M.A. Cloth, gilt, as 


CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. A reply to Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” By the 
Rev. H. I. D. Rypgr, of the Oratory. Sixth Edition. Cloth, as. 6d. 


CONTEMPLATIONS AND MEDITATIONS ON THE HIDDEN LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, according to the method of St. Ignatius. Translated from the French 
Soe age = Mercy (of the Convent, Coventry). evised by the Rev. W. H. Evnze, S.J. 


MARY OF NAZARETH. A ag ae Poem. In three parts. By Sir Joun 
CrROKER Barrow, Bart. Part I loth, gilt, 2s 
“ Magnificent in its sublimity of thought, yet full of a simple pathos and beauty entirely its 
own."—Kent Coast Times. 


MANCHESTER DIALOGUES. By the Rev, THOMAS HARPER, S.J. Popular — 


Complete in one volume. Cloth, 6d. 











THREE NEW TALE BOOKS. 


AROER bei STORY OF A VOCATION. By Sister MARY RAPHAEL (Miss Siien, 
Cloth, gilt, 48. 


“It is long since a volume of fiction has come into our hands more like the torrent of Arnon 
in its onward flow, or borrowing more of pure light and hope from ‘the sun-rising.’”— 
Weekly Register. 


THE GREY LADY OF HARDCASTLE. Edited by a Friend of the Family. Taste- 
fully bound in cloth, ss. 


MINNIE CALDWELL, AND OTHER STORIES, for Girls and for their Elders. By 
the Rev. F. C. Kouse, D.D. Cloth, gilt, 3s. 


“Father Kolbe writes well. His characters feel and talk like human beings. There can be no 
question of the superiority of this book to most of those that are written specially for libraries 
of Children of Mary."—Irish Monthly. 


BURNS & OATES, Limited, 
London: 28, ORCHARD STREET, W.; and 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
New York; 9, BARCLAY STREET. 
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